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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


PROSPECTUSES CONSIDERED: 1. British Exploration Co. of Australasia; 2. Walter 
Scott, Ltd.; 3. T. Allen & Sons; 4. Neuchatel Asphalte Co.; 5. Rowley Station Colliery 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE YV.C.’s: A Pretoria Experience 


PAPERS I MIGHT EDIT. 


“HEROD” IN A BOOK 


THE EMANCIPATED SCULPTOR. SNAKES IN IRELAND 








WALSINGHAM = HOTEL 
And RESTAURANT, 


PICCADILLY. 


OVERLOOKING THE GREEN PARK, 


LONDON, S.W. 





Telegraphic Address: “ SOIGNE, LONDON.” Telephone: 3522 Gerard. 

















FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


VICHY GELESTINS sping 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 








THE PATENT 


ae xt amare 


(SAUNDERS & SHEPHERD'S), 


Made in Plain Never slip. 
Gold, also with Delightfully 


“a flexible and com- 
Gem or Watch ) 
fortable. Will 
centre. fe fit any wrist. 
A Charming Christmas Present. Of all Leading Je wellers. 


CAUTION. — Please see that you get the Original, Saunpers & Suepuern's being 
the only ones with TRELLIS EVEN ‘‘ SELF-CLOSING” ACTION, ensuring 
greatest comfort. Patent rights rigidly proiec‘ed. 





Wholesale only. Saunpers & Suernerp, Limirev, Lonpon. 


a 


Scott ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 


115-115a RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Stalking Capes 
Shooting Coats 
Travelling Ulisters 
Norfolk Suits 
Fishing Suits 


Hand-knit Stockings a: 
Shetland Wool! THE STRATHVAICH CAPE 


has a great advantage over the ordinary 
Cardigans shooting cape with straps, having under- 
neath a vest or sleeveless jacket, thereby 


Railway Carriage allowing the cape to be thrown back, 


leaving the arms perfectly free, and the 


Rugs & Shawls chest quite protected in cold and rainy 
weather. Waterproofed. 


SCOTT ADIE, w3%s"2.ct¢ 115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














} PREVENT FRAUD 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes fitted to genuine outer 
covers of 


by —s Trade Mark of air- pn 
Doubtful tyres reported on at any of our depots, 
No charge. 
The most expensive rubber made is angus in 
GENUINE Dunlop air-tubes. 





Alma Street, Coventry ; 14 Regent Street, S.W. ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 











THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 


WHITE 
correc. * BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use rather Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary Coffee. 





—, 
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AFRICAN BANKING BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


—_—— 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Robert Littlejohn, 
Esq., late of Cape Town; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; 
William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the 
National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bank, 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, 
Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Port 
Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, 
Worcester, Wynberg. 

AcEncy 1n America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS., 


Tons. 
Horwsy GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvincpEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 





Tons. 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
R1IpPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Oswestry GRANGE 


Drayton GRANGE (building)... t.s. 10,000 
(building).. t.s. 10,c0oo | SourHERN Cross .. 7,300 
Eustree GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross + 2,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at’ the Offices 
of the Company, 

146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

14 Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
gow; 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 
Rosario; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Paid-up Capital + £1,600,000 , 
Reserve Fund .. eoccscsesccesess £875,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter ..........+ seeceseeesess $1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
- hee na of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
eal 


Peete we ee ee eeeeee 





Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 


on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 


Manager. 





{0 CHARING CROSS ROAD. W.C. 


Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 
Directors. 


J. A. Edmond, Esq. E. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. 7. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomersr *siding at a distance. 


J. Gouly, Esq. 
T. Southgate, Esq. 


Aimocunts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
- One Month's * 


For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, J/fanager. 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo, 


” 2 ” 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetow" 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 4 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are “being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices: 18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E FF. JONES, Secretary. 


BANK OF MONTREAI 


Established in 1819. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fu 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C, 


COMMITTEE ;: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 79. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £10 
tss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £453,000 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Elizabeth, Qescastonn, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbur , Untali. Trans- 
vaal: Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange 
River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmit 
Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lou- 
renco Marques. 

Boarp oF Drrectrors.—V/. — Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; Robert W, Chamney, wen R. Dune i: 
Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; lochfort Maguire, Esq.; 
John Young, Esq. 
| General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 











NOTICE. 

An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT- 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 
whose names are upon our books, and 
copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 





RAND MINES, Limited. | ss ys 





FIRST DRAWING. 


JOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the foilowing Five Per Cent. Debentures 


were this day drawn for payment on or after the 1s* January, rgor, from which 


Gay interest thereon will cease. 
DEBENTURES OF £50. 
4684 4702 4745 4746 4756 4759 4808 4828 4337 














4586 4890 4909 4911 4922 4944 4973 4993 5003 
6040 5060 S5Us8l Sued 5093 8099 5109 6110 
Sliv 6245 6239 5268 6293 5308 6315 5318 
5362 5379 5388 5359 £409 5119 5428 5440 
5463 5190 5493 56498 555 5553 5565 5570 
5629 5639 5673 5678 5686 6688 5697 £702 6714 
5772 5795 5801 5804 58l@ 5817 5820 5823 5833 
5890 5893 5941 5984 5996 6999 6002 6045 6063 
6078 GUS3 G1O1l Gl02 €898 6114 G6141L 6152 6159 
6188 6194 6196 6197 €225 6260 6261 6265 6268 
DEBENTURES OF £100. 
1139 1140 1144 1268 1187 1190 1206 1211 1216 
1250 1257 1265 1275 1280 #1296 1310 1325 1350 
1369 1376 1408 1413 1450 1468 1469 1471 1474 
1515 1518 1520 1542 1552 1555 1556 563 566 
1636 1644 1645 1646 1647 1666 


1737 1776 1801 1803 1805 1807 
1915 1917 1931 1994 2011 2025 
2133 2136 2141 2143 2174 2180 
2294 2316 2326 2334 2341 
2410 2448 2449 2457 2506 
2713 2714 2730 2744 2767 2777 
2895 2898 2899 2902 2908 2914 
3021 3035 3040 3046 3052 3056 





















Listing forms may te 
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191 193 19% 21 

383 393 4°54 

576 5738 579 5 
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544 Debentares, 

The atove Debentures 
presented at the London 
27th December, 1900, bet 
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7 1103 LlO7 Llud 119% 


RECAPITULATION, 


res of £50 each es oe oe £7,050 
of Ll ,, es oe oe £31,300 
of Lin os oe ee £45,000 
amoanting torcther to the sum of £83,559 
> ———— 

must be left three clear days for examination, ard may be 
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(Humoristische Blitter. 


KRUGER-CALCHAS: Flowers, flowers - beautiful 
lady ;—and nothing but flowers! 


The Outlook 


RUSSIA: Open Door?—why certainly, there you are! 


CHINA WALL, NEW STYLE 


oak OO Nn TN 





[Fischietto. 














A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 
On the instalment plan. UsEruL CHRISTMAS PRE- 


. At very Moderate 

Prices. NORMAN & STACEY 
~ now on 119 QUEER their new 
Show-rooms, 118 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, a pyee Collection of 
Genuine SHeraton, Chippen- 
dale, and Marguerterie Furnt- 
TURE, together with examples of 
‘ Louis XV. and XVI. Cabinets 
ae j and Upholstered Goods which 
» <= 4 recently obtained the Hicuest 
RSENS AWARD at the Exu1BiTIon 1900. 
‘ Owing to the great demand for 
Genuine Specimens of the old 
Makers, intending customers are 
strongly advised to call and 
SS inspect these Exhibits without 


Moderate Prices. Free Delivery Town or Country. elay. 





oe 

















Call and view stock before Furnishing locally. 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

















FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the CouNTy may be obtained on application to the Company’s Agents. 


Yoint Secretaries { - Mf Stayer 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 





Large Reserves. Low Premiums. Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


For 40 years the Annual Reductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 


standing have equalled 
45 PER CENT. OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


Chief Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 








Pisitiog you rpploce 
Lia bigeiates Few 
4Ipstontiy 




















Removal 
sg J , 
whe } 
Mi ff, 
H !, ie bY “91h ann 30/ mount. 
er Post Free. 
| Nd Size: ar 10/6 
anil REMAINS UNALTERED, 
RSP CP’. 
> > The Improved Sires are unquestionabl 
pny 4 the vay hes opin ene Money” i 
Gp Grers a0d F Can Buy. 
rotedts Screw — 
ashen Peaisin May BE EXCHANGED on Mowry Reronnery 
fe Pocket. 1F FOUND UNSUITABLE. 
Write ror CaTALoaue. 
93, Cheapside, EC. LONDON. 
WALLS & PApD, 5 longest maa 
Brealagos, nde 2, PARIS. 
yn ? 


AND AT ALL STATIONERS. 











| “Country Life,” first 4 vols. ; Ga iner's 
| gvols., 1764.—EDWARD PAKEP’S 
| STREET, BIRMINGAAM., 

















> ee 


PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
FIRST EDITIONS of Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, Freer, R. L. Steven- 
son, T. Hardy, Jane Austen ; also | illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson 
Alken, Phiz, &c. Also rare Alpin Works and Journals. 25s. (each lot) offered for 
History, 2 vols., 1863 ; Behmen’s Works, 


BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT 


ARE AND OUT O! 


State Wants.—I want to buy 


GREAT 
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SPFCIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION, 


88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1856. 
President—THE _BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE ONLY SOCIETY of the kind which gives Immediate poststance to the 
Clergy, their Widows and Orphans in ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds 
are distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fund is required to meet 
the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, and gifts of Clothing of every descrip- 
tion, will be most gratefully received ty MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





Incorporated | by Royal Charter 1867. 





The Society has aided, to May 1900, nearly 20,000 cases of Clerical Distress, with 
grants ranging from £5 to £75. 
FORM OF LEGACY. 


“I give unto the Trustees of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation the sum of £...... 
to be paid to the Treasurer of the Corporation for the time being.” 





———— 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE wire MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000, 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 











ACE] 6.P.R. 
Pp ER 


ARKE 
' JOINTLESS 
FOUNTAIN PENS 





















Also fitted with our Anti« 
Break Cap. Ask your dealer 
to let you try a Parker. Now 
and then a dealer tries to sell || | Street, S.W. 
an old-style pen instead; in | Cunard, Dominion 
such a case write us. If you |J | ° 
want to investigate send for 
our valuable Guarantee and 
interesting Booklet, Free. 


| White Star, &c. 


OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
_ Wont TRIPS. 


| AUSTRALIA, NEW 2 ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


| senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | 
| 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Agency of Allan, 
New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, | 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS, 


Go hand in hand. If you South- 
want pen-peace, the smc 0th, FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers London. amptor. 
swift, i Parker will give | ——_—_—— ®DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
it. t has neither screw (via Madeira)... ..+sse008 eee —_— Dee. 15 
joint or nozzle, but a perfectly || | YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- | xcartu CASTLE 
sas x ‘wr from tip to tip, | HAI HONG KONG (via Las Palmas) ......+0+ see Dec. 14 Dec. 15 
making i 
. ’ . x$sWISTOW HALL 
Jointless. | | (via Las Palmas) ....+++se0ees —— Dec. 19 
The secret of its simplicity |] | FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | *BRITON 
and perfec ~y . the famous | | ve (via Madeira).......ssssee0++00 —_— Dec. 22 
‘Lucky Curve,” | taGALICIAN 
Combined with our new For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- | gs (vin Tenerife) oo vecccececcoce ° Dec. 2t Dec, 22 
Spring Lock Device. et 


*® Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 
x To Delagoa Bay. §$ Mauritius Steamer. 
a Calling at St. Helena. 
American, Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
| $ Fenchurch Street. 





Or if you need a pen at once 
our No. 020, Price 10/6, 
offers extraordinary value ; 
and our Gravity Stylo at 3/6 
isthe best inthe World. Sent | 








Readers who 
by post on receipt of price | 


respond to any of 
if your dealer will not supply you. | 


T | the Advertisements 
HE PARKER PEN CO., wi qcentie chiles 
Largest Manufacturers of Fountain Pens in the World, 


193 & 195, Oxford Street, London, W. by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





























OBTAINABLE ON@ hie @imes NOVELPLANOF™ 


20 MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS or 25/- 


AT CATALOGUE 


J J.W.BENSON LP 
EAM-FACTORY 62464 LUDGATE HILL LONDON EC. 
FRE 


CATALOGUE.% ORDER. FORMS 


Dotels 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. —Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight. -—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
TEL. Grounds adjoin the sea ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
a. ght tn Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 

front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming batb. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 34 guineas weekly. For further par- 
ti viars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


; position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines, Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


CASH PRICES 























MAPLE & C0 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 


AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 


PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND OTHER 


BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 


a Pore 


\ ail 





The “Oakley” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 

paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 

trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 

NE RE EE 2 A ee ee . £6 12s.) 6d. 
“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 

leather....... 


£2 10s, Od. 


The chair can also be supplied stained mahy wany or walnut, 


FORO ORE TEER NOT RO Ore eee eee wo eeeenee eteeeeeeeee 












for 


Ps, 


3d. 
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A LAMENT 


ALAS, alas 

That this should come to pass ! 

That I, a pillar of the Treasury Bench, 

One of the sandbags that made snug the trench, 
Should, after all the babble and the rout, 

Be, so to say, thrown out. 

Ah, dear Reeve-King, put your hand in my hand. 
Frankly, old friend, I do not understand ! 


O woe is me! 

Lord Salisbur-ee 

Wrote, on a sudden, saying, ‘‘ Chaplin mine, 

You're ‘done’! But don’t repine, 

You’re not condemned. Far from it! Ina word, 
Though you must quit the Local Government Board, 
You really are an honour to the land.” 

And yet, and yet—I do not understand. 


O good Reeve-King, 

Here is a thing 

Admitted by all reasonable nations— 

** If you want vacancies, you must have resignations.” 
Yet why to make his vacancy 

Should he get rid of Me ?— 

True he was kind—he took me by the hand-— 

But, ’pon my soul, I do no¢ understand. 


Chorus (by the electors of Sleaford). Neither do we ! 
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NOTES 
WHERE ? 


St. Stepnen’s SHowman. Here we are again! The 
old South Africa and China Show! Walk up, walk up! 
Here we are again! 


PLain MAN. Quite so! But where are we? 


Tue Parliamentary Session opened on Thursday with 
storms and rumours of storms. The recriminations of the 
elections threaten to usurp the public time in the House of 
Commons, with no benefit to the dignity of Parliament. 
It is pretty much the old case of Pot v. Kettle. Touching 
matters of consequence, we note that both Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour uphold farm-burning as a military neces- 
sity, and lay the responsibility upon the Boer leaders, who 
have it in their power to cause it to cease. Mr. Balfour 
thinks previous official declarations make it impossible for 
those leaders to misapprehend what will happen after the 
war. Both races will have equal privileges as soon as 
equality is possible, and there has never been any question 
of ruling the two Republics permanently as Crown Colonies. 
Lord Rosebery in the Lords gave point to a question of 
which a great deal will yet be heard, both in and 
out of Parliament—the connection of private business 
operations with office under Government. Lord Hard- 
wicke, Under-Secretary for India, is a member of a firm of 
stockbrokers, and he arranged, on accepting office, to 
sever his active connection with that business at. the end 
of the year. We suppose the doctrine of ‘‘ Czsar’s 
wife” is satisfied by this concession. But to argue the 
similarity of such a case to that of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Birmingham contracts betokens, to our mind, the 
reverse of clear thinking. The Earl of Hardwicke’s is a 
typical instance of impossible private and official condi- 
tions; so is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s; so was Lord 
Selborne’s ; but a good deal of very ingenious distortion 
of admirable first principles has been required to bring 
anything affecting Mr. Chamberlain himself within the 
same category. The Czesar’s wife principle can be 
stretched so as to prohibit a Minister holding shares 
in any commercial concern whatever. The Daily News 
must formulate some better principle which shall be 
clear to the man of ordinary common sense. There is, 
however, one other clear case of transgression, in 
the repeated ventilation of which we have missed the 
help of the Daz/y News and its co-operators—we refer to 
the retention by the non-political head of the Colonial 
Office of a directorship in the cable:group which receives 
heavy State subsidies through his Department. Sir Robert 
Herbert should see that his dual position is quite untenable 
and most harmful to the public service. 


Wuen Mr. Kruger saw the retributive ruin he so 
rashly provoked overwhelm his people and projects it is 
not reported that at any time he wept. He reserved that 
expression of feeling for his rebuff at the hands of the 
German Emperor. A day’s prostration showed the depth 
of his—wounded vanity. It is noteworthy, however, that 
he remained in Cologne, and at least on one occasion strove 
to evoke the public demonstration for which he craves. 
But, acting under high authority, the police took care 
that Mr. Kruger enjoyed, during his visit to the cathedral, 
the privacy which he did not seek. It is not necessary to 
find in the action of the German Emperor a desire 
to gratify Britain. The intrigues of Mr. Kruger and 
his friends in Paris furnish a sufficient reason. These 
were not confined to street demonstrations, but worked 
upon the political position at the time of the ultimatum, 
when both Germany and France hovered on the verge 
of intervention. The German Emperor to-day acts in 
the interests of Germany, and the only question is, 
What shall Mr. Kruger do next? His sole recourse is to 
goto The Hague. But Holland and her Queen equally 
suffer from the moral effect of the German rebuff. The 
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anti-British sentiment they would fain voice loudly is 
diplomatically tabooed ; it is incorrect; it is vain. The 
Hague, therefore, will prove but a dull place. For Mr. 
Kruger there remains only his comforter, Dr. Leyds. He 
promises an interview with the German Emperor later on, 
and an interview with the Tsar when he goes to France, 
and—and—— 


Our Queen’s Speech on Thursday occupied eight lines ; 
Mr. McKinley’s Message to Congress on Monday occupied 
fifteen columns. The President, unlike our Ministers, 
talks openly and at length with the people. To him and 
his Government belongs the distinction of the new way 
with China. It is founded on reason and humanity, and, 
what counts for more, expediency. Britain need not 
complain, for her interests are identical. In regard to 
matters pending with this country the Message is cordial 
but reserved. The Alaska arrangement is declared to 
have worked satisfactorily ; but it is only a ‘‘ makeshift,” 
and were it not for the predominance of sectional politics 
over national interests at Washington it could easily be re- 
placed by a permanent agreement honourable both to the 
United States and to Canada, which in this matter is Britain. 
Mr. McKinley now has a free hand ; may he use it. Touch- 
ing the projected Nicaraguan Canal, which is nearer to be- 
coming an effective scheme than ever before, the President 
urges upon Congress the ratification of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty as a meanstothatend. In the Senate there 
exists, if report be correct, a division of opinion as to 
ratifying the treaty, which, while surrendering to the 
United States the right to construct the canal, forbade the 
construction of fortifications in its course. We may con- 
fidently hope that the people of the United States will see 
with their President that honour and interest alike demand 
the ratification of a treaty which is an expression of 
friendly feeling between the two great nations who practi- 
cally control the progress of the world. 


Tue influence of the Ministers in Pekin as a deliberative 
body in the present crisis has disappeared ; it has, in fact, 
been overridden by the respective Governments. Truth 
to tell, the Ministers have altogether failed to find a feas- 
ible way of procedure. Inspired, no doubt, by the impos- 
ing military forces behind them, they dealt too largely in 
threats and the exaction of difficult and humiliating 
retribution. Not the least unhappy suggestion was that of 
our own Minister, Sir Ernest Satow. He is reported 
as proposing not only that the importation of arms and 
ammunition into China should be forbidden, but also 
the material for manufacturing these. Japan promptly 
pointed out that this veto would cover iron and coal, 
and thereby strike at British and American commerce 
with China. Perhaps there may have been some loop- 
hole of expression to guard the proposal from this 
reduction to the absurd; but in any case it is apparent 
that, Sir Ernest Satow apart, the Ministers as a whole 
-were too deeply involved as participants in the crisis to be 
safe counsellors for the nations. The position to-day is 
governed by the pronouncement of the United States that 
Chinese territory and administration must be preserved, 
and retribution for the past be found in guarantees for 
the future. Clearly enough Germany is suffering in her 
ambitions and declarations. Russia inclines to the side 
of the United States, and Britain—-what is Britain doing ? 
Perhaps in time we shall know; but, very evidently, the 
state of affairs in South Africa precludes any strong 
initiative in China from Lord Salisbury, even if he so desired. 
China is, to his mind, too big a problem for England to 
tackle. 


A PIONEER in China writes us thus: “It has been 
known to some of us that Mr. Archibald Little’s steamer 
Pioncer, constructed for the Upper Yangtsze navigation, 
had been sold to H.M.’s Admiralty for patrol and other 
services, but who would have imagined that Britishers 
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contemplated giving up the idea of pioneering the water 
traffic between I-Chang and Chungking, and letting our 
German neighbours show us the lead ?—and yet it appears 
to be so. Recent telegraphic news from Shanghai states 
that a German syndicate propose to open up this run on 
the 12th inst., and it should be remembered that in 
view of the low state of the waters the present is a most 
difficult time to begin operations, as the rapids are con- 
tracted, and the current within the narrow waters is 
accelerated. We must await with interest the develop- 
ment of this fresh German trade energy.” 


Accorpinc to General Mercier France can count on a 
possible mutiny in the British Navy, and an ineffective 
British Army. A certain French commander, famous in 
his day, called Napoleon Buonaparte, had similar ideas, 
and tried to put them into practice. General Mercier's 
attention should be called to the result. In any case he 
need not mind leaving his plan of invasion lying about, as 
with the Dreyfus papers, for no foreign government would 
give sixpence for it. General Mercier, and the people of 
France generally, might profitably study their population 
statistics issued on the 29th of last month. They will 
find they are increasing at the absurdly incompetent ratio 
of o°2 per cent., and the common sense which characterises 
them (when they are not in the streets) will suggest 
serious reflections on how their colonial possessions are to 
be maintained, and their very position at home assured, 
against the rapid increase of the German and British 
peoples. For certain it is that expansion of population is 
one of the most marked and essential concomitants of 
national greatness. 


Ir almost looks as though Army reform were not, after 
all, to go into the limbo of things begotten in crisis and 
neglected in calm. Many prominent men do certainly 
stand committed to its consideration. Lord Roberts has 
proclaimed it as a serious task which calls for his best 
energies. He will not rest, he says, until the Army of 
Britain is ‘‘ as perfect as it can be made.” In these words 
the country has the assurance, at least, that something 
will be attempted. How much will be accomplished de- 
pends on many things, and not least on the power of 
resistance to old official methods, deep-rooted in the life 
of Society and the Departments. Lord Wolseley’s de- 
parture from the War Office has been marked by much 
amiability and professional enthusiasm on the part 
of brother soldiers. But as regards the larger ques- 
tions of reform and reorganisation, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief seems playing the part of Mystery. 
He shakes the head, hints, and, like Hamlet, looks as if 
*‘he could an he would.” If Lord Wolseley has any 
fundamental scheme in his mind adapted to the new needs 
of the country and the Empire, let him out with it boldly. 
We have had to withstand such a rush of amateurs that 
the ideas of all practical soldiers are sure of true welcome. 
Meanwhile, Sir Evelyn Wood, as interim Commander-in- 
Chief, has issued a memorandum of improvements to be 
forthwith adopted in infantry drill, rifle and carbine 
exercises. Instructions have also been furnished for the 
information of all concerned, limiting the performance of 
manual, firing, and bayonet exercises to the squadron, 
battery, or company only. Bayonet fighting, and not 
bayonet exercise, is in future to be the aim for achieve- 
ment, and physical drill is to form part of the soldier’s 
training. It looks as though we had really begun. 


It is comforting to know the cause of the impure beer 
disaster. A good deal of sugar is used in the making of 
cheap beer; one of the ingredients of sugar is sulphuric 
acid; and again, one of the ingredients of sulphuric acid 
is arsenic. Analysis showed that the consumption of 
merely a pint anda half of one particular beer involved 
the taking of a full dose of arsenious acid, and we know 
that in the area affected a gallon a day is nothing out of 
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the way for an ordinary worker. The brewers have acted 
with commendable promptitude. To drop £50,000 down 
a sewer requires nerve, but the brewers did it, and did it 
atonce. There is, however, one consideration over and 
above all this. A brewer can make ‘“‘ beer” from any 
materials he likes so long as the Revenue does not suffer. 
That is all very well for the Revenue, but what about the 
beer-drinker ? Outside the penalty for adulteration of 
beer he seems to have no protection whatever unless his 
health is obviously and clearly injured, when he might be 
entitled to an action for damages. Upon this point the 
Minority Report of the Beer Materials Committee of 
January 1899 is instructive. It says: ‘‘ It would be neither 
difficult or vexatious to enforce such legislation as would 
ensure to the purchaser his right, when he asks for beer— 
the national beverage—to obtain a beer brewed entirely 
from hops and malt.” Thus we have at this momenta 
new Government, a large majority, and a national evil. 
Need more be said ? 


Lorp SALissury's appointment to the Bishopric of 
Exeter is, no doubt, satisfactory enough in its way. Pro- 
fessor Ryle is personally much liked, he is a distinguished 
scholar, and he has not inherited the somewhat narrow 
views of his father, the late Bishop of Liverpool. But his 
appointment is another example of a wrong system of 
patronage. Bishoprics and deaneries may be termed 
without offence the prizes of the clerical profession, and 
common justice suggests that they should be awarded to 
men who have gone through the mill of hard parochial 
work rather than to learned dons or superannuated head- 
masters. The system is not only unjust ; it works badly. 
Semel paedagogus, semper pedagogus is usually a true 
maxim, and pedagogic arbitrariness is the last quality to 
be desired in a modern Bishop. If he is to gain the 
confidence and affection of his clergy, he must have that 
practical knowledge of their work which can be gained 
only by personal experience. Of late, several instances 
of friction between the clergy and their Diocesan have been 
due to the fact that the Bishop or Archbishop has quite 
failed to understand the practical difficulties of a parish 
priest, for the sufficient reason that he himself has done 
hardly a day’s parochial work in his life. 


WHEN some weeks ago the deputed ministers of the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches marched in joint pro- 
cession through Edinburgh and proclaimed to an astonished 
world that henceforward they were to be one church, we 
were brought to task for recalling some of the social 
humours that sprang from the ancient antagonism of the 
two bodies. But anything we then said pales before 
the account of what has recently occurred in several 
places in Scotland. In the Isle of Arran (whose 
pride is Machrihamish) there is an anti-unionist party 
which declines to be absorbed in any scheme of amity 


whatever. They besieged the local Free Church, In- 
side the ‘minister's man” and his assistant ‘‘ held 
the fort.” The assaulting party gained entrance by the 


fanlight, and, presenting a pistol, caused the retreat of the 
minister’s man and his man. (This luxury in pulpit- 
sweepers betokens a sad change in Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs.) The assault took place on Friday last, and the 
building was held all Saturday by the anti-unionists with 
their pistol. On Saturday the minister was refused admit- 
tance, and he took a bold and convincing step. He asked 
the garrison through the keyhole where he was to preach 
next day. The effect of this thrust on Scottish common 
sense was tremendous. The defenders in their confusion 
forgot to fire, and answered with a perfectly inane ‘‘ No, 
no!” The minister, pursuing his logical advantage, said 
he was prepared to preach as he had done for twenty-five 
years. To which came the reply (evidently from the pistol- 
holder), ‘‘ By blood our fathers won their freedom ; by 
blood we will get it now.” But he reserved his fire; and 
the minister and his followers worshipped in the Manse. 
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Latest reports represent the party in possessicn as firm in 
their demand for blood or freedom ; the minister is medi- 
tating fresh appeals through the keyhole, and the mini- 
ster’s man, and his man, are safe at home. 


POINTS FOR MR. BRODRICK—II 
By an OFFICER LATELY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Ove of our chief failures is judging distance, and con- 
sequently finding the enemy’s range quickly. The Boers 
used to have one or two men aiming to the flank of what- 
ever they wished to make their target, and these men 
used to be able to see the spurt of dust made, and so 
rapidly get the range and then call it out to their com- 
panions. The ground in South Africa was, as a rule, 
very suitable for this, being of a light sandy nature and 
dry, but it would not answer in England on soft or clayey 
ground. The best aid quickest way to obtain a range is 
by using a small percussion or common shell, about the 
size of a Vickers-Maxim shell, which, bursting on impact, 
would enable the range to be determined in the same 
manner as artillery. This is far more accurate and rapid 
than using a range-finder, which is only a snare and a 
delusion. The best range-finder requires great accuracy in 
taking a range ; the least mistake makes a very serious 
difference in the accuracy of the distance. Even in peace 
time when practising it is a common occurrence to find 
great discrepancies between the results of range-takers, 
and this is far more so when a range has to be taken under 
fire with the range-takers exposed. In fact, in the field 
the range-taker is practically useless. 

Judging distance by the eye is far preferable, but 
requires constant training and a certain amount of natural 
aptitude. In South Africa, owing to the extremely clear 
atmospherical conditions, distances were most deceptive, 
and were nearly always much under-estimated. In this 
respect the Boers had a great pull over us from 
their greater aptitude for judging distance in their own 
country. 

The shooting of the British soldier has very much 
improved, and was good in South Africa. The shooting 
powers of the Boer were much overrated, and when accu- 
racy and quickness in obtaining a range are attained there 
will be no better shots than our soldiers. In training our 
troops in future in musketry it must be remembered that 
forces do not as a rule get nearer to one another than 
500 yards, which is practically point blank with the Lee- 
Metford rifle, and fire is constantly and often effectively 
opened at 1,700 yards to 2,000 yards. The greatest dis- 
tance in our present musketry course is 800 yards. This 
must be largely increased so that men may be trained to 
using the long-distance sights. The fixed bull’s-eye targets 
at known distances should be abolished, except for the 
recruit, who cannot be too carefully taught from the very 
commencement, and made to pass a special standard. 
About twenty-eight rounds should be fired each year by 
the trained soldier at known distances to get his eye in; 
but all the remaining rounds should be expended at 
unknown distances and at moving and disappearing 
targets. 

The soldier should not fire from made firing points but 
from rough ground where he can assume a position 
most suitable for shooting and obtaining cover and making 
use of any natural rests. Suggestions have been made as to 
the use of shields, but I cannot agree with this ; the soldier 
has quite enough to carry as it is, and on the line of 
march he would probably get rid of his shield first. 
A light entrenching tool is far the best thing, and if 
not carried on the person might be put in carts if available, 
and let a hasty entrenchment be made. The Boers used 
the spade with considerable skill, and it will be looked 
upon in future as much of a weapon as a rifle. 

Frontal attacks in the open must be relegated to the 
pre-historic ages, and the only way to get up to a position 
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in open ground and where a flanking movement is not 
possible is by sapping. After the failure of the frontal 
attack at Paardeberg on Sunday, February 18, on open 
ground with heavy loss, sapping operations were carried 
out most successfully on both flanks, and Smith-Dorrien’s 
Brigade on the morning of Cronje’s surrender was within 
100 yards of the Boer trenches, and this was done with 
excessively small loss. 

Infantry Training.—The regimental officer has been 
much abused for not having studied his profession suffi- 
ciently and being responsible for the many blunders in the 
field and the want of training given to his men. This is 
extremely unjust, especially to the company officers, who 
have to labour under enormous difficulties. It is not the 
company commander who is to blame, but the system of 
our military training and organisation. A company com- 
mander should have the whole of the men under his im- 
mediate command so that he may use them as he likes— 
at present half the company is employed on various jobs 
—servants, grooms, cooks, orderlies, mess and canteen 
waiters, gardeners, and many other billets under general 
and Staff officers. All these appointments should be given 
to Reserve men as far as possible and the company kept 
absolutely complete, so that the officers may know the 
men intimately. The companies should be handed over to 
their commanders for so many weeks or months, during 
which time they should have a free hand and not be inter- 
fered with, but be judged on the results of the inspection 
at the end of their company training. This should be 
done in the spring or early summer before the manceuvres, 
&c., take place, though certain days in every month 
should be set apart for company work, and the company 
should be the unit for the future. The battalion in the 
same manner should be entirely at the disposal of the 
commanding officer for a period of training. 

Musketry should be carried out every month and not 
for a certain period, but allowed to spread through the 
whole year. After a certain number of prescribed rounds 
(which should not be more than twenty-eight), the remain- 
ing practices should be left to the company commanders 
entirely, and they should be encouraged to devise all sorts 
of practices at unknown distances and various objects, as 
they may consider best to improve the shooting of their 
men practically. The officers would then get proper credit 
for the work done, and would take a far greater interest 
in the training. The musketry figure of merit should be 
abolished, and the commanding officer would decide from 
his inspection and the general shooting as to the best 
shooting company. 

At present, however keen an officer is, he is thoroughly 
disheartened by never being able to get his men together 
and by being always told what he is to do, instead of 
being given a free hand and properly trusted. The present 
war has given great opportunities to officers and men to 
show what they are worth, and there is no man who has 
come through the ordeal better than the regimental officer, 
who by his devotion and self-sacrifice has upheld the prestige 
of the British Army. He has nobly exposed himself to 
every danger in attempting to carry out successfully any 
orders or movements entrusted to him, and for this he 
deserves recognition and proper encouragement. 


PAPERS I MIGHT EDIT 


For a week, commencing on December 17, Dr. Joseph 
‘ Parker, of the City Temple, is to have sole editorial charge 
of the Sux newspaper. He ‘‘ does not intend,” we are 
told, “‘to shut out the dark and sad happenings of life 
because they happen to be unpleasant.” This is excellent 
news. In due time, no doubt, we may expect to cast 
delighted eyes on announcements like the following : 


The Rev. Charles Sheldon, of Topeka, Kansas, has 
arranged to edit, for six days only, the next instalment-system 
edition of “ The Standard Dictionary.” Mr. Sheldon does not 
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intend to be beaten at his own game even by Hands-Across. 
the-Sea. 


For six days, commencing on St. Swithin’s Day, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson will take over the sole editorial control of 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. During the same period, 
and with the other hand, as it were, he will edit the Morning 
Advertiser. Though now happily out of Parliament, Sir 
Wilfrid does not intend to hide his light under a bushel, still 
less under a pewter pot. He will run the journals referred to 
on purely business-like lines, and advocate no end of things 
of a dubious and impracticable nature. 


During the ensuing spring Mr. Alfred Austin, of Swin. 
ford Old Manor, will edit for the usual six days the Hardware. 
man and Tinman's Journal. Mr. Austin does not intend 
to exclude poetry from his columns. In fact, he hopes to fill 
them with sonnets, triolets, &c., by various inspired members 
of the metal and allied trades. 


At the moment, too, a couple of brand-new journals are 
wanted. The first should be called 


AD NAUSEAM, 
OR 


THE POET’S OWN NEWSPAPER 


Its aim should be to print daily and in pica type all 
that is really fine in “‘ The Poem of 1900,” together with 
the valuable and approving criticisms of the Court Cir- 
cular, the Journal of Commerce, the Sandwichman's 
Friend, Literature, South Africa, and other responsible 
literary journals. The paper should be edited by the 
author of ‘‘The Poem of 1900,” and given away free, 
gratis, and for nothing in Covent Garden Market every 
morning. Motto: 


AS NICE AS MOTHER MAKES IT: 
THE POEM OF 1900 


The second badly-wanted newspaper should be called 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


a journal designed to relieve the present tremendous 
pressure on the advertisement columns of its own and 
other people’s contemporaries. It would aim at convincing 
the average possessor of FIVE SHILLINGs that life is sHoRT, 
that any MOMENT may be one’s NEXT, that for a CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT, a New YEAR’s GIFT, a WEDDING, CHRISTENING, 
or BirTHDAY Present, colds in the head, pains in the 
feet, measles, bankruptcy, and all other ILLS TO WHICH 
FLESH IS HEIR, the Daz/y Mail Edition of the Zimes Edition 
of the Extra Special Two o’Clock PAY-WHEN-YOU-HAPPEN- 
TO-HAVE-ANY-MONEY-BY-YOU Edition of 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
is 
Absolutely 
UNRIVALLED 


LOOK AT THE HOUR GLASS! 
THE SANDS ARE RUNNING LOW! 
OUR GREAT CHRISTMAS OFFER 

MUST BE WITHDRAWN! 

WE MAY OR MAY NOT GO IN 
FOR A GREAT NEW YEAR’S OFFER, 
IT DEPENDS. 

LIFE IS SHORT. 

PUT YOUR HAND TO THE ORDER FORM 
WE DO THE REST. 

HALF OF YOU WILL NEVER PAY 
YOUR INSTALMENTS REGULARLY, 
BUT NEVER MIND, 

WE BLOCK UP YOUR DOORWAY 
FOR 5s. 

BE CAREFUL NOT TO DIE 
BEFORE SENDING US THAT 5s, 
ALSO REMEMBER 
THAT 
THE BOOKCASE 
STILL REVOLVES. 
LOVELY! LOVELLY!! LOVVELLY!!! 
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TRUST HIM NOT 


Tue following lines, which will be recognised as a parody 
of avery old and affecting drawing-room song, were written 
for the amusement of a soldiers’ smoking concert by a 
Farrier-Sergeant in a British Hussar Regiment : 


Do not trust him, gentle soldier, 
When he hands you in his gun, 

And remarks with charming candour 
That it is his only one. 

When you see his kitchen garden 

Full of buried “ Pom-Pom” shot, 
Nestling near a planted Mauser, 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 

When he says they’re Seed Potatoes— 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 


Do not trust him, gentle soldier, 
When the white flag flies on high, 
Showing he prefers surrender 

Since he’s not prepared to die. 

You can see a shining barrel 

In his other hand he’s got, 

With the sights at just your distance— 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 

Though the beauty may be wounded, 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 


Do not trust him, gentle soldier, 
When his farm you go to see, 

To obtain a little forage, 

Though you’re of the A.S.C.* 

When you note inside his stable 
Bales of something, quite a lot, 

And he says it’s merely sheep’s wool, 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 

Don't omit to rip the canvas— 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 


Do not trust him, gentle soldier, 
When your appetite is prime, 
Having lived on quarter rations 

For a long and trying time. 

When you fancy you'd like chickens, 
Whether served up cold or hot, 

And he says that he has got none, 
Gentle soldier, trust him not. 

Go and look inside the bedroom— 
Gentle soldier, trust him not ! 


* Army Service Corps. 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE V.C.’S 


Pretoria : October 


WE left an isolated and viewless Johannesburg for Pretoria’s 
animated khaki centre. Captain Leggatt, R.E., asked us to share 
with him a cosy and cheerful saloon compartment, armour-plated, 
that Colonel Girouard, the man of many railways and much African 
organisation, often uses as his little travelling home. 

Captain Leggatt was off on a special run by Komati Poort to 
Delagoa Bay and back, bridge and culvert inspecting, and nearly 
allured us thither. But we had it in mind to witness Lord Roberts’ 
farewell review. 

At Elandsfontein, Johannesburg’s suburb of tall chimneys and 
white dust-blown tailing heaps, quite a party of generals and their 
Staffs sat at breakfast, delayed by yet another railway mischief 
near Standerton on their journey home by the Natal battlefields 
and Durban. There was the good-looking general, Pole-Carew, 
grown very grey under the harassments of generalship, and 
Brocklehurst, the genial cavalry general, straight down from the 
Lydenburg heights. 

In Pretoria itself the army surged in every street, hotel, and 
public place. Hill-enclosed, morass-foundationed Pretoria, full of 
pomegranate and rose hedges, tall palms, red and white oleander 
bloom, and troops, hospitals, and horses. Little wonder that with 
such malarial encouragement Her Majesty has lost another dear 
grandson, and the daughter of the Commander-in-Chief has con- 
tracted enteric. Asa dweller in Pretoria remarked to me, “ You 
have only to push a spade into the ground and you are sure to dig 
up a shovel-load of water.” Captain Haldane and his com- 
panions, hiding two feet below the surface of the Model School 
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floor, were named in jest the “Water Syndicate,” having to bale 
out water continually from their damp retreat. 

At four in the afternoon of Thursday, October 25, the little 
Chief was sitting erect on his horse in front of the rigid Dopper 
Cathedral, stuck like a child’s toy in the middle of Market 
Square, and on his right were Lady Roberts and her daughters, 
close against the high pedestal that was to have supported Oom 
Kruger’s statue, now lying unregarded in the docks of Delagoa 
Bay. It was no mere pageant that we had met to look upon, no 
flash of national vanity or courtly display, but a piece from the 
heart of war—from the sternest strength of the calm manhood ina 
great and slowly angered people. 

Shaking us by the hand with his firm, soldierly grip, Lord 
Roberts remarked to us afterwards: “This spectacle has moved, 
me very deeply, for I felt that the men who passed in front of me 
were all workers who had borne a heavy share in the long and 
arduous campaign, and gone through with it bravely and well.” 

In a stalwart row stood the nine chosen men who were to 
receive decorations, six of them V.C.’s. One by one they stepped 
up to their Chief, while he bent over his saddle to fasten to their 
breast the award of merit. 

“ There’s old FitzClarence among them,” said some Mafeking 
officers. “* Why, he won a V.C. in every sortie we made.” General 
Smith-Dorrien, with his double row of medals, who has done such 
excellent and striking work with Ian Hamilton, was standing talk- 
ing to a group of generals. ; 

“ Look at Smith-Dorrien below,” observed B.-P., who was lean- 
ing over the balcony, surveying the scene. ‘ They’d have given 
him a V.C. sure enough long ago, only he hasn’t room for it.” 

Detachments from several hard-fought regiments marched by 
saluting, regulars and irregulars, the Guards Brigade, Household 
Cavalry, Gordons, Royal Irish Rifles, 60th (K.R.R.’s), Colonials, 
&c., and we could see them circling off at a smart trot in the dis- 
tance, the khaki looking very brown under the fresh green of the 
old willow groves. Then followed the artillery: the A and G 
Batteries, Royal Horse Artillery, 18th Field Battery, and there 
was especial applause when a long team of homely oxen drew 
their 5 in. “ cow-gun” carefully across the way. 

Conspicuous among the spectators were several representative 
Basuto chiefs brought over by Sir Godfrey Lagden, the tactful 
guide of Basuto opinion, v7d Bloemfontein, to witness the British 
standard unfurled in the old Boer capital. We talked with them, 
and they told us, in fluent, rather high-sounding English, how 
exceedingly impressed they were. 

Some one touched on the subject which was in all our minds 
that day—the successful General and the father, sad-hearted amid 
his splendid honours, his only son taken from him. The grandson 
of the wise Moshesh was chief spokesman, and was evidently well 
instructed and intelligent. He did not think, he said, that Lord 
Roberts should grieve for the loss of his son; had he not died a 
good death in battle, fighting for his father, his Queen, and his 
God? He could see no cause for sorrowing in that, for it was 
well ; and the son of Lerothodi and his gleaming-eyed secretary, 
who were standing by, assented. 

Surely the Basuto chiefs speak truth when they say “it is well” ; 
for those among England’s sons who have suffered for her sake by 
their high example raise the standard of national life, giving to her 
history the precious memory of fair and noble records. A. G, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Seven Days of De Wet 


Tue story of the present stage of the war is De Wet 
first and the rest nowhere. Were our maps large enough 
the detailed account of the marchings and counter-march- 
ings would be as interesting to follow as a game. All 
that can be said with certainty is that De Wet is not yet 
caught, and that the British columns are by no means 
‘done with him. Lord Kitchener is likely to attempt to 
signalise his assumption of the chief command by rounding- 
in the famous guerilla chief, who for his part is undoubtedly 
producing splendid material for the boys’ books of the future. 
Lord Roberts began his return journey by way of Natal. 
He viewed Majuba and Laing’s Nek, visited Ladysmith, 
Glencoe, Elandslaagte, and Colenso, saw the grave of 
‘his son, of Penn Symons, and of many and many another. 
_ His triumph at home will be the more assured by the 
sufferings he himself has endured from death and illness 
in his family. The Field-Marshal’s farewell address to his 
army is of a most simple and touching eloquence. He 
points out, as no other has done, the essential difference 
between this campaign and others in history. It has 
been ‘almost incessant for a whole year. There has been 
no rest, no days off to recruit, no going into winter 
quarters.” He again records his sense of the kindness 
and humanity shown by ‘‘his comrades” to the enemy, 
o‘ten in circumstances of great provocation; and this 
assurance of his will go far. He declares himself 
. “intensely proud of the army” he commanded; the 
country, he will find, is no less proud of him. 


The Commonwealth 


The Inauguration Ceremony of the Commonwealth will 
take place in Centennial Park, Sydney ; a dinner, at which 
Mr. Chamberlain will preside, will be held in London by 
the Anglo-Australian community at about the same time ; 
and an amnesty, partial or complete, to prisoners gene- 
rally is contemplated in Queensland—as a beginning. 
The half-year’s revenue return of New South Wales shows 
an increase of near a quarter of amillion. It is suggested 
that if Mr. George Read accept the post of Australian 
High Commissioner in London it will be good to devise 
some means whereby he and Lord Strathcona, as High 
Commissioner for Canada, shall be given a direct, open, 
and official voice in the councils of the Empire. Itis a 
pity, one reflects to begin with, that there are no pocket- 
boroughs left. The Colonies continue to justify themselves 
as the political laboratory of the Empire. The Old Age 
Pensions Act, which is operative in New Zealand, having 
passed in New South Wales, is now before the Victorian 
Legislature. Womanhood suffrage, already on trial in 
New Zealand, South Australia, and Western Australia, 
has been rejected in Sydney by a small majority. 


Ashanti 


The punitive expedition is now dispersed and British 
power re-established in this difficult and depressing region. 
How very near we were to a quite different result may be 
read in Colonel Willcocks’ report in the official Zondon 
Gazette. The troops doing duty for Britain were largely 
nondescripts, gathereg hurriedly from all quarters, and 
their first experiences were defeats. Only the courage, 
constancy, and unfailing sense of duty of the British 
Officers trained them at last into confident and victorious 
soldiers. At times even the officers despaired, and then 
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the non-com. came to the rescue. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkinson, at one point of the fighting in the bush, 
decided to retire, as his ammunition was running short 
and no progress was being made against the stockade. 
protected enemy. But Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie (Sea- 
forth Highlanders), obtaining permission to lead his own 
company of West Africans, charged at their head with 
the bayonet, and changed what would have been a serious 
defeat into a glorious and influential victory. So does 
Britain reckon on her sons, and so do they respond to her 
faith. Colour-Sergeant Mackenzie will receive the high 
reward for which he is so warmly recommended. 


British and Native Rule in India 


A recent telegram from India reported that the Viceroy 
(after offering a well-merited tribute to the excellent 
administration of Cochin and Travancore) was crossing 
over the Western Ghauts, along the route which the new 
Travancore Railway is to take, from that native State to 
Tinnevelly, the southernmost British district in India, 
Cape Comorin itself being within the limits of the native 
State. Along this route the Duke of Clarence passed 
when he made his Indian tour in 1899. The Prince 
stopped to shoot en route through the forests which 
extend over the greater part of the country intervening 
between the Maharaja’s capital, Trevandrum, and the 
Tinnevelly border. In the districts of Tinnevelly, Tanjore 
and Madura, which Lord Curzon will visit before he 
reaches Madras, he was, he said, to have an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the results of native with those of 
British rule ; but the fact is that unless the circumstances, 
climatic and economic, are similar, such comparisons are 
exceedingly difficult to draw. Travancore and Cochin 
have for ages been quietly administered by their own 
native chiefs. On the other hand, as the rains never fail 
on that side of the Ghauts, and are capricious on the 
British side, this circumstance far outweighs such ad- 
vantages as may be credited to the Eastern districts from 
British rule. Again, the individuality of the native States 
has been impaired by the over-lordship of the English, 
and they actually employ many more Europeans in 
proportion to their area than we do in British India. 
Tinnevelly was the scene of continual petty warfare till 
we took it over early in this century, and as the inhabitants 
chiefly belong to robber and marauding castes it is not 
astonishing that riots occasionally occur such as those of 
last year. Indeed, the characteristic crime of robbery 
with violence has never been entirely stamped out. Lord 
Curzon will have an opportunity of inquiring into the local 
conditions and of subsequently discussing them with Sir 
Arthur Havelock at Madras. British India is so quiet, its 
peace is so unbroken, that a disturbance like that of 1899 
is almost necessarily to some extent exaggerated. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


REACTION AND GENERAL MERCIER— 
SMALL-POX—WINTER 


Paris : December 6 

A CERTAIN reaction has naturally followed the joyous excitement 
of last week. The Illustrious One took away our fine weather, 
and has left us little to do but to watch his career, which has 
received rather an unpleasant check from Emperor William. It 
had been fervently hoped here that common cause would be made 
with France in demonstrations which, however they may be gilded 
over under the specious names of humanity, compassion, and so 
forth, are in reality anti-English. The disappointment is none 
the less keen that comparatively little has been remarked on the 
subject. For the most part the journals have reproduced the still 
famous Jameson Raid cablegram, and invited a comparison with 
the attitude now assumed by the German monarch, But the 
absence of angry comment is another indication of the dread of 
offending the ancient enemy. 

General Mercier’s name became pretty familiar to English 
readers at the time of the Dreyfus case. In the Senate on 
Tuesday he again brought himself into prominence by @ 
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speech which comes rather strangely from an ex-Minister. The 
subject under discussion was a considerable addition to the navy. 
In giving his adhesion to the project, General Mercier said that 
he had, while commanding the 4th Corps in 1897, elaborated plans 
for landing troops in England. He stated that copies of the 
scheme had been deposited with the Minister of War and with the 
President of the Republic, and wound up by proposing a motion 
by which the Senate called upon the Government to take imme- 
diate steps for mobilising the naval and military forces. The 
resolution was, of course, ruled out of order ; but the puzzle remains 
as to what motive underlay so extraordinary an indiscretion. It 
seems more than probable that the only object was to embarrass 
the Ministry ; but it is not particularly agreeable information that 
such documents should be in existence. The authority for their 
preparation is, of course, beyond dispute, and indeed no attempt 
was made by the Minister of War to throw any doubt upon General 
Mercier’s statement. 

While on the subject of the Government it may not be un- 
interesting to note that they have gained a seat at Toulon, where 
M. Grébauval, President of the Paris Municipal Council, who has 
been nursing the constituency for some months past, has been 
handsomely beaten by a supporter of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The 
conclusion was almost foregone, but it is an unmistakable sign 
that the country is still with the Republicans. M. Grébauval is a 
great henchman of M. Millevoye, and writes some of the most 
wearisome of the Pa/rie’s peculiar (very peculiar) brand of political 
articles. No doubt the woe in the Nationalist camp will be deep, 
however they may endeavour to explain away the result. 

It cannot be said that winter is opening very brilliantly—there 
has been an actual epidemic of shocking crimes and distressing 
accidents. We are now undeniably face to face witha very serious 
outbreak of small-pox. Little is said on the subject in the Press, 
probably with the view of avoiding panic, but a well-known 
medical man assured me yesterday that the mortality from this 
disease is most alarming. Free vaccination is provided in all the 
arrondissements, one doctor alone operating on over fourteen 
patients the other day! In more fashionable circles it is the 
corr:ct thing to have your arm in a sling, and the invariable 
greeting is now “ How’s your arm?” It is reassuring, however, 
to know that the people have so generally resorted to vaccination 
that the effects of the scourge have been greatly modified during 
the last two or three visitations. 


FINANCE 


Profitable Egyptians 


ASSUMING that the markets may be somewhat dull this side of 
the new year, it is probably a good opportunity to point out to 
investors where some of the cheapest of the best securities lie. 
Last week we referred to the Egyptian issues, pointing out why 
they should meet with favour from British investors. The follow- 
ing table will contrast the prices of the quoted securities with the 
highest and lowest of the past two years, and will indicate the 
yield per cent. : 


1899 1909 Present Yield 

—_—I aA —_— Price per cent, 

H. L. H. L. Sead. 

Unified 4 per Cents. ee ee 09h 100 «. 105$ 102 .. 103 « 317 3 
Preference 34 per Cents. .. e+ 0O4t 96h .. 102 97 «+ 98 « 310 9 
State Domain 4} per Cents. ee 105g 0O*e .. 105 01h .. 102k «26 4 2 8 
Daira Sanieh 4 per Cents. +s 1037 got -. 103 99 ++ 100 « 31 6 
Egyptian Guaranteed 3 per Cents. 1084 100} .. 1033 100of.. 101 «. 218 3 


It will be seen that prices are very near the lowest of the past 
two years, and as the security is unexceptional, the reasonable 
certainty of considerable capital appreciation has to be considered 
by investors as an additional incentive. Turning to these securities 
individually, the marketability of the last two is not so good as the 
first two, owing to the difference in the total amounts of the 
issue, which favour the Unified and Preference very considerably 
The Preference, as its name implies, is the first charge upon the 
revenues set aside for the Unified debt after provision for the 
guaranteed issue. It cannot be redeemed before 1905, but as it 
stands below “ par,” it would be to the benefit of holders were 
redemption at all probable. As to the Unified loan, this is liable 
to redemption by drawings, and this has to be taken into account 
n considering the yield, a remark that also applies to the State 
Domains loan, but neither are likely to be redeemed in other than 
small amounts, so that the chances are much in favour of holders. 
The Daria Sanieh loan at “ par” probably offers the best incentives, 
for here the nuisance of a drawing does not trouble the holder at 
present. As to the Guaranteed, the issue has the joint and several 
guarantee of the six great Powers, and a better security cannot 
well be found. Its yield is on a level with the best securities. 
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Lessons of the Central London 


Whether more than one or two of the many electric-traction 
railway schemes in the metropolis will be abie to show actual 
results may be doubted. But, at least, we have several important 
ventures which may be regarded as certainties. Thus, the 
Charing Cross and Hampstead, with its branches to Hendon and 
Highgate Hill, the Brompton and Piccadilly, with its Fulham and 
Islington extensions, to say nothing of its City scheme, and others, 
will be subjects for public investment ere long. Until the final 
schemes and the capital are before us, it is very early days to 
discuss them. We must for the present be content to look at 
those now operating. 

Decided interest will be shown in the position of the Central 
London, and on the dividend-earning powers of that line will 
depend much of the success of future schemes. It is a line that is 
splendidly situated for traffic, and it is undoubtedly a sound guide 
to what the London electric railways can do as dividend-payers 
when working under favourable conditions. Figuring out esti- 
mates months ago, we came to the conclusion that 3} to 4 per 
cent. was the most that could be expected, and, allowing at first 
for traffic receipts being somewhat less than has actually proved 
to be the case, we estimated that possibly even 3} per cent. might 
be considered doubtful. Unfortunately, our earlier estimates, 
made on scanty data, seem most likely to be near the truth. 
Some of the estimates of working expenditure are rather wild, but 
it seems certain that the outlay will be greater than was at first 
expected, for the working of the cars and the cost of the working 
of the lifts are no trifles. Taking the working expenditure at 
50 per cent., which now seems fair, we have, say, £135,000 in net 
receipts. Prior charges demand say £83,000, and the Deferred, 
reckoned at half the entire share capital, would want £58,000 for 
its portion if 4 per cent. were maintained all through. But there 
are office charges, directors’ fees, depreciation and reserve to take 
into consideration. To pay 3} per cent, would want £50,750, and 
only about £50,000 is shown before these deductions. The pro- 
spects are far from hopeful, and 3} per cent. on the undivided 
shares, with 3 per cent. on the Deferred, seems at present to be 
even beyond reasonable hopes. 

The worst of it is that the depreciation charges are reported 
likely to be very large, for the wear and tear resulting from loco- 
motives being too heavy are said to be really startling. Naturally 
these rumours are more or less wild, and at one time it was even 
hinted that about 1 to 1} per cent. might be lost to the Ordinary 
on this score alone. But enough is shown, we think, to have 
justified our original pessimism in regard to the shares, when we 
warned the public against the attempts to unload upon them at a 
premium. The Central London is a valuable addition to the 
metropolis, but it is apparently not to be very remunerative, and 
that will much affect the attitude of the public towards similar 
enterprises. Before leaving the subject of the electric under- 
grounds, we may perhaps mention that the Metropolitan and the 
District are likely to effect their scheme at an early date and at a 
less cost than was expected. The financial problems facing the 
District board are, however, somewhat serious. 


Prospectuses Considered 


Notices have already prepared the way for the British Ex- 
ploration Company of Australasia. It is worth noting here that 
the purchase price stands at £310,000, of which £60,000 is cash, 
and the Company will, no doubt, state the profits on the deal. 
Mr. Morgans, the vendor, has personally investigated and 
inspected the properties. He is managing director of the Westra- 
lian Mount Morgans Gold Mines Company, Limited. 
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Walter Scott, Limited, is a big firm, with a big capital and a 
big cash purchase consideration. Indeed, there is nothing but 
cash in the consideration, and £850,000 in a lump sum isa big 
price to pay without hesitation. The profit-statement covers prac- 
tically five years and stops just when it is interesting. We ought 
not apparently to take much over £60,000 as normal earning 
power, and on that basis the prior securities should not come to 
much harm. Directors’ fees, however, will be large, depreciation 
outlay must be heavy, and the wise provision of reserve funds, 
including a reserve to reinstate capital within the life of the 
collieries, which is estimated at fifty years, is a big consideration. 
Allowing for all these, we do not see that much can be shown on 
the Ordinary in normal times. In fact, the Ordinary shares are 
very speculative indeed. 

Messrs. T. Allen & Sons havea seemingly fluctuating busi- 
ness ; but let us do them the credit of saying that they have 
stated their profits fairly, and that prejudices the public in their 
favour. The Preference issue is a very small one, and one of the 
worst objections to it is that the marketability is thereby affected. 
The valuation statement should have made it clear how much the 
actual buildings and land were valued at, but it does not do so. 
Although there are other objections to the issue, we must commend 
the prospectus for a reasonable show of frankness. 

A very fair 5 per cent. Preference issue is that of the Weuchatel 
Asphalte Con:pany ; but the charges for redemption and interest 
on debentures have to be taken into account, and, considering 
that the Company has been at work for some time, the reserve 
might well be a little larger, bearing in mind the size of the capital 
It would have been well to enclose a report on the properties 
of the Company with the prospectus. The Preference issue is of 
£50,000, part of an authorised issue of £200,000. 

The Rowley Station Colliery prospectus shows the adoption of 
the method, noted elsewhere, for providing a certain sum annually 
for the ultimate redemption of the Preference shares before paying 
anything on the Ordinary. This is a wise provision that should 
always be found in respect to Preference issues in concerns 
likely to suffer much from depreciation. 


Opportunities for Buyers 


It seems mockery to talk of good times, but the veriest tyro 
knows that this is the time to buy, even though he may fail to 
put his knowledge into action. Between this and the end of the 
year there is not much prospect of good markets. Money is tight 
enough, and not likely to be troubling us less, even though the 
Bank directors, as is alleged, have determined to get over the New 
Year without raising the official discount rate, if it can be 
managed. Paris may upset calculations, but otherwise we may 
struggle through, in spite of the Exchequer bonds and the new 
issue of Treasury bills. It is, of course, a splendid time to pick up 
the gilt-edged and other leading securities, and the investor with 
means may well be on the look-out during the next week or two, in 
case of a break in prices. Among the various Corporation issues 
that show the highest yield, we should note minor securities 
such as Douglas (I. of M.) and Southampton, both only available 
for Scottish trustees, but both yielding over 3} per cent. More- 
over, Southampton 3} per cents. are carrying a_half-year’s 
dividend, But these are only instances illustrative of our general 
contention. For the next week or two the investor should be 
particularly wideawake with a view to bargains, and among the 
Home Railway prior securities he will find several profitable 
purchases. 

Mines 


Troubles at Paris, or rather fears of trouble due to the un- 
wieldy nature of the account being carried in French industrials, 
have led to some further selling of Kaffirs, and, although a very 
decided step has been taken to improve the labour supply, the 
scheme has not aroused much interest. The big houses are dis- 
couraging activity, hoping to get shares at lower prices, and the 
public will not be encoureged until it is seen that the end of 
hostilities is well in sight. Still the time to buy is when the 
market is gloomy and business conditions are bad. 

The Westralian market promises to be both lively and inter- 
esting in the near future, and the “ bulls” will probably have matters 
very much their own way fora time. The feeling that the Diehl pro- 
cess is turning out very successfully, the chances of improving 
yields on several of the properties, and the fact that the “ bears ” 
are somewhat awkwardly placed, and that there are signs of dis- 
sensions and personalities among some of the chief members of 
the group, are no mean factors. Whether the rise will be main- 
tained may be doubtful, but if it were, there may be rumours of 
amalgamations and so forth, although whether the Brownhill 
attempts at absorption, or the rumoured desire of the Horseshoe to 
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take in the Ivanhoe are altogether to the advantage of everybody 
concerned, is quite another matter. Among the shares most likely 
to rise would seem to be Lake Views, and satisfactory purchases 
would include Ivanhoes, Great Boulders, and, among the less 
prominent shares, perhaps Associated Northern Blocks and Cos. 
mopolitans might be picked up. 


Notes and News 


Commencing on January 5 next, Mr. Thomas Skinner, the founder 
and editor of the ‘* Stock Exchange Year Book,” ‘* The Mining Manual,” 
and other invaluable aids to the investor, will produce a sixpenny 
weekly entitled the Stock Exchange Gazette. Mr. Skinner’s object is to 
publish a weekly supplement to his Year Book, which shall keep the 
investor and stockbroker fully posted in the passing events of the company 
world. The Gazetfe will be so indexed that those who file the paper will 
be able, with the least possible expenditure of time, to learn the present 
position of any security or company. The new publication will certainly 
meet a very great want. The Stock Exchange Gazette will be published 
every Saturday, and will be sent from the editorial offices, at the Royal 
Exchange Buildings, E.C., post free to subscribers in the United Kingdom 
for 26s. per annum. We wish it the success it deserves. 

The Oceana Consolidated report—a full list of investments of the 
Company is enclosed, by the way—speaks confidently in regard to the 
Company’s holdings and its ability to take advantage of the position at 
the close of the war. The war is, of course, the excuse for the falling-off 
in the year’s revenue, Satisfactory statements are made in respect to the 
chief concerns in which the Company is interested. 

A leading Scottish actuary, Mr. A. Latta, recently read an inte- 
resting [paper before a professional audience in Edinburgh, on the 
subject of ** Life Assurance in France.” From his remarks we gather 
that French assurance is a less satisfactory business than our own. The 
same tendency in favour of endowment assurance is, however, noticeable. 
As a rule the French offices are worked more in favour of the shareholders 
than modern ideas in this country think possible or just. But expense 
ratio to premiums works out at a lower average. On the other hand 
mortality is not so favourable. Annuity business is very large and increas- 
ing. On the whole, it is evident that it pays the average French assurer 
to deal with a British office whenever it is a question of ‘ with-profit” 
assurance or he is concerned with annuity or endowment business. Some 
of our home offices might note. 

For a popular dissertation on the subject, ‘* Notes on the Companies 
Act, 1900,” by that undoubted authority, Mr. L. Worthington Evans, is 
very difficult to beat. The provisions and requirements of the new Act 
are set forth very clearly, and should furnish much information of 
ordinary interest to those concerned with the practical working of com- 
panies. Mr. Pixley, the prominent accountant, contributes an interest- 
ing chapter on the position of auditors. Mr. Worthington Evans’ book 
is published by Ede & Allom, of 1 Maiden Lane, E.C., at the price of 4s. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday's issue. 


Doctor.—We hesitate to advise where the yield is so high and there 
is consequently a considerable speculative risk. All we can say is that 
in the market the view is that it is well to hold, that the shares are thought 
to be cheap at present prices, and that the dealers are all buyers for choice. 
We have carefully inquired as to any adverse factors that might affect the 
security, and can hear of none, That is all we feel justified in saying. 
Naturally, when a yield of over 8 per cent. is in question, it would be 
imprudent to speak with absolute confidence. 

K. T.—You would not be allowed to invest in the stock, Any broker 
will give you information on the subject. 

L. S.—We should advise holding. The recent explanation by the 
Company is favourably regarded, and a recovery seems probable, in which 
case you might care to write to us again, 

J. R. H. (Cheshire).—Presumably you mean to hold as a mining 
investment? If we misunderstand you, please write again. For a long 
holding you might try Knights Deep or Knights ; or among the big divi- 
dend-payers Geldenhuis Deep, Jubilees, Heriots, and the like. Or for a 
speculative venture of some promise, a few Nigel Deeps would probably do 
you no harm, 

Lr.-CoLONEL.—(1) The present is about the normal price. There is 
from time to time a movement on behalf of ** knowing” people in favour 
of this issue, and the present seems such a time. There is a considerable 
speculative element in the venture, and so long as you clearly understand 
that, we do not see much objection to it at the moment. (2) A Brazilian 
railway. Somewhat speculative, owing to the proportion which the 
debenture stock bears to the whole. This year working expenses will 
probably be fairly high. 





Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode- 
rate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000. General 
documents, 1}¢. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 
Mi:s ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


A SOUTH AFRICAN’S VIEW 


Kimberley : November 4, 1900 


DEAR ——,—You may naturally ask in Europe why this war 
has been such a poor display for a military nation. You would 
see in a week out here. In olden days we did not mind tens, 
hundreds, or even thousands of men being killed so long as the 
enemy was hunted to bay, and equally ruthless was the treatment 
‘by the enemy. Even yet we are letting a man here have a dozen 
chances of fighting against us after releasing him on parole. 

They say this war is over—not a bit of it. The Boers are all 
round about us ; every now and again they capture a patrol or 
rush a small town before we can get at them. 

The other day a traction engine was leisurely puffing away 
near Boshof, a few men being in charge, when suddenly a few 
Boers sprang up from nowhere and bagged the lot, sent the 
English back to Kimberley, and smashed up the show. A friend 
wrote me from Windsorton, Griqualand West, the other day, and 
said the police had retired from that district to Barkly West, and 
that Windsorton might easily again receive a visit with every 
chance of success from a small commando. A cyclist the other 
day was sniped whilst riding in the outskirts of this town ; in fact, 
it is not safe to venture far outside it. These, of course, are all 
trivial things, but they show that our kid-glove method of con- 
ducting warfare does not result in making the enemy fear and 
respect us. 

They say Kitchener is to be left in command shortly ; then we 
shall see some lively work. It is, no doubt, desired to get humane 
“Bobs” out of the way, and let the man who smashed the Mahdi’s 
tomb for a moral effect have a chance of putting his theories into 
practice here. 

Meanwhile trade stagnates, and men are living merely from 
hand to mouth. “Tommy” is heartily sick of it, and is generally 
a wretched figure in sores and rags.—Yours, &c. -—— 


IN PASSING 


ABOUT twenty cards have been re-shuffled in the Ministerial 
pack, but, on a complete summing-up, the actual changes of 
personnel are surprisingly few—only eight. Four of the old 
Cabinet Ministers disappear: Viscount Cross, Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Matthew White-Ridley, and Mr. Chaplin, while the subordinate 
ranks of the Government no longer include Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Mr. Powell Williams, and Viscount Curzon, now Earl 
Howe. The “ new blood” pumped into the Ministerial veins is com- 
posed of Lord Cranborne, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Grant Lawson, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Captain Pretyman, Lord Raglan, Sir A. Acland- 
Hood, and Mr. Victor Cavendish. Here we have it in a nutshell ; 
though, while the reconstruction was in progress, it really seemed 
as though the whole fabric of the British Constitution was being 
levelled to the ground by the busy pickaxe of the “ house- 
breaker” of Hatfield. Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Powell Williams, we 
doubt not, think so still. 


Scotland had its innings in the House of Commons on the day 
of the Speaker’s re-election. Mr. Gully’s proposer was Sir James 
Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Ayrshire. His seconder was Dr. 
Farquharson, of Finzean, Aberdeenshire. The Speaker-Elect was 
congratulated from the Treasury Bench by Mr. Arthur Balfour, of 
Whittingehame, East Lothian. And in these congratulations the 
Front Opposition Bench joined, through the spokesmanship of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, of Belmont Castle, Meigle, N.B. If 
Ireland is to the fore on “the stricken field,” personified by such 
men as Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, and Sir George White, 
Scotland has the satisfaction at least of knowing that in the 
Parliamentary arena just now itis enjoying its full share of elbow- 
room. 


it came somewhat as a surprise to the bulk of Sir James 
Fergusson’s audience that, though not technically “ Father” of the 
House of Commons (since this depends on the longest period of 
unbroken service), he made his first appearance at Westminster 
three years before Mr. W. Bramston Beach, whose “ Fathership 
‘of the House” is based on a continuous representation of one or 
‘other of the Hampshire divisions ever since 1857. People, indeed, 
find it hard to realise that the owner of such a youthful-looking, 
well set-up figure and such a brisk and alert bearing is the James 
Fergusson—then a lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards—who was 
elected M.P. for Ayrshire while on active service in the Crimea 
forty-six years ago. Sir James’ subsequent career, in and out of 
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Parliament, has been as varied as that of Sir Richard Temple 
himself—and who can say more? Under-Secretary for India and 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office ; then successively Governor 
of South Australia, of New Zealand, and of Bombay ; and then 
back again at St. Stephen’s as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
and afterwards as Postmaster-General. A full and diversified life 
truly! The more so seeing that in addition he is, or has been, 
Major-General of the Royal Company of Scottish Archers, an 
Honorary LL.D. of Glasgow University, a man who has un- 
successfully contested four seats, and been thrice married. It 
needed a man so experienced to set down the pert young 
mademoiselles of the Post Office. With due solemnity and in 
high-and-dry official language he promulgated the decree that 
“rudeness or incivility on the part of a Post Office servant is, 
next to dishonesty, one of the worst offences.” He even dared to 
speak of their “airs and graces” as if “attention to business were 
an act of condescension.” The pert Post Office miss is not 
extinct, but she is less in evidence, and allowance must be made 
for human nature, especially young human nature—and feminine 
at that ! 


Advertisement is, of course, everything nowadays, but yet it is 
distressing to see the numbers of young men and women who, 
Heaven knows why, become professional musicians, squandering 
on “recitals” time and money which would be better spent on 
education. There is, however, reason to believe that Mr. Tovey, 
the Balliol pet, who has been reciting lately, has the real stuff in 
him ; he has not yet digested his immense stock of learning ; but 
when he grows old enough to leave off analysing his own works 
and quoting Aristotle’s Ethics in the original Greek afrofos Bach, 
his undoubted talents and possible genius will have a better 
chance of asserting themselves. However that may be, it is 
grateful and comforting after a course of meteor-watching to turn 
one’s attention to Lady Hallé, a star of the first magnitude, who is 
in brilliant form at the “ Pops.,” and who, like Joachim and Ysaye, 
is at her best in concerted music. 


An interesting musical event last Saturday was the first 
appearance at an important London concert of the wife of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood as a vocalist. The critical audience at the 
* Pop.” rewarded her with an unwonted meed of applause. She 
possesses a supple and admirably managed voice of average com- 
pass, and despite nervousness showed musicianly feeling. Of the 
four decidedly unhackneyed songs in which she was heard, Mrs. 
Wood sang the one by Tschaikowsky with the most evident 
sympathy. Her husband accompanied her with taste, showing 
that he can play on the piano as efficiently as on the orchestra— 
which latter Berlioz declared was the most difficult instrument of 
all. Mrs. Wood ought soon to be heard at Queen’s Hall. 


Rear-Admiral Sir R. H. Harris, whose command of the Cape 
of Good Hope station expires in April next, will be succeeded by 
Rear-Admiral Jeffreys, the present Director of Naval Ordnance, 
who has scarcely had twelve months’ half-pay during the last 
twenty years, and who has put in enough sea time to qualify him 
for any promotion that may come along in the ordinary course. 
He will be succeeded at the Admiralty by Captain W. H. May, 
now commanding the gunnery school F.xced/ent at Portsmouth, 
and who will thus be kept on full-pay at the time of his promotion 
instead of being, like most of the junior admirals, condemned to 
half-pay for two years. Captain A. Barrow, latterly in command 
of the Prince George, one of the Channel Squadron battleships, 
will succeed Captain May as head of the gunnery school in 
January. 


Although the arrangements are not yet closed, there is good 
reason to expect an interesting amalgamation of two neighbouring 
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and old-established clubs in St. James’ Square. The East India 
United Service long possessed the repute of being the best dining 
club in London, and its spacious apartments contain a collection 
of portraits of Anglo-Indian celebrities which has no equal on this 
side of the Red Sea. The Wyndham Club is one of those snug 
and delightful little coteries where friendliness and a certain 
amount of amalgamation survive the petrifying influences of 
club life. For a long time it was adverse to admitting guests 
except under severe restrictions. The union of these two clubs, if 
ever carried through, would be a chapter in the history of 
St. James’ Square. Between the premises of these clubs is the 
renovated building of the London Library. 


An attempt has been made in New York or Boston or Chicago 
or some such city of the Muses to put the long roll of United 
States Presidents into rhyme. Here is a sample of the result : 


First Washington, the truly great, 
For eight years sailed the ship of State ; 
John Adams next ; then Jefferson, 
The latter for two terms came on. 


Then Madison, and then Monroe, 

Each two terms served, I’d have you know. 
Then J. Q. Adams served four years, 

Then Jackson for two terms appears. 


This is, obviously, very good for the United States. But to an 
English ear the immortal Ince and Gilbert must ever be the 
chiefest music : 


In 43 a Roman host 

From Gaul assailed our Southern coast ; 
Caractacué in nine years more 

A captive left his native shore ; 
Boadicea, ‘from loss in strife, 

In 61 destroyed her life. 


There you have the authentic note, | 


Lord Donoughmore, who has just died from the effects of 
paralysis, was, until a few days before his death, actively involved 
in the promotion and management of many companies. He was 
a great globe-trotter in-search of undeveloped mines, and used to 
tell anecdotes of his adventures in the most amusing manner. 
His only son, Lord Suirdale, has for some years been private 
secretary to Sir Henry Blake at Hong Kong. His two daughters 
are among the most: popular girls in society, and the elder, 
Lady Norah Hely-Hutchinson, is a portrait-painter whose pencil 
sketches are as eagerly prized as those of Lady Granby. 


Dr. Stoker, who has‘just returned from Cape Town, where he 
has been rendering great service in the hospitals, has been described 
as physician-in-ordinary to Baroness Burdett-Coutts. When in 
New Zealand he discovered the oxygen cure, for which a hospital 
has been opened in the vicinity of London. The theory is that 
wounds and chronic sores can be cured by the injured limb being 
enclosed in a case charged with pure oxygen. Personally Dr. 
Stoker is a cheery and most witty Irishman, with a ready jest and 
a bright anecdote for: everyone. He was educated in Dublin, 
where his father was ‘in the Chief Secretary’s office, and his 
brother, Mr. Bram Stoker, the author of several successful novels, 
was for many years business manager to Sir Henry Irving. 


The honey bee is a curious subject for a mystic, but for all 
that M. Maurice Maeterlinck is making great progress with his 
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book on it. Probably the result will surprise those who only know 
him as a dreary essayist and the writer of fantastic plays that to 
the analyst seem but nothings woven together, though they take 
hold of the imaginative in spite of all the common sense in the 
world. But Maeterlinck’s father was a bee-keeper, and he was 
brought up beside hives and ever watched the tiny workers with 
peculiar interest. France too is foremost in scientific bee-keeping, 
and it is to her books that English bee-keepers go when their own 
knowledge is at fault. 


From the moralist’s point of view there are at least two curious 
facts, well known now, but of course undiscovered in those ancient 
days when the bee and the copy book were inseparable. One is 
that the worker bee has a very brief life—all the toil and heaping 
up of treasure is not for itself, since its existence is counted by 
weeks, but for posterity. In this case, therefore, the old belief is 
destroyed only to make way for one still more wonderful. The 
other is that of parthenogenesis. A queen is fertilised for life by 
a single love-flight ; were this not to take place she would pro- 
duce eggs all the same, but only drones would be hatched from them, 
Of course these are familiar facts now, but they are likely to 
suggest some fruity thought to M. Maeterlinck. 


Writes a correspondent: “I saw Forbes Robertson and ‘The 
Devil’s Disciple’ at Notting Hill the other night. Not a seat was 
to be had in the house when I arrived ; so upstairs I went, lucky to 
find a vacant corner in the gallery. The play you have already 
discussed, but the gallery and Bernard Shaw I have nowhere seen 
mentioned, They took to him on sight; even the two errand- 
boys next to me laughed at every one of his jokes. They under- 
stood satire ; they saw the drift of most that was going on some 
few seconds in advance of the stalls. Only the respectable and 
very middle-class people, whose ladies wore big hats (removable 
on demand), failed to see the joke. When Shaw was serious he 
was equally successful ; a long and loud sigh of relief swept round 
the circle when Dick Dudgeon’s head was removed from the 
hangman’s noose. From all of which I argue there is money in 
Shaw—and a good deal else besides.” 


COURSING 


The Hare is off ; he does not lag ! 
He's glad to leave the stuffy bag, 
And play a little game of Tag. 
Will the Hare win? Oh, not at all. 
He cannot go beyond that wall. 
Ah, now he’s caught! Why does he squeal 
So very loud? He makes me feel 
Quite Queer | 
The Hare, my Child, is Short 


Of brains. He does not know it’s Sport. 


Frim ‘‘ Overheard in a Garden,” by Oliver Herford. 


SNAKES IN IRELAND 


How long we have lived in the belief that Ireland knew no snakes 
of her own. Did not Saint Patrick drive them out? Yet 
the other day we read that two snakes had been killed in Co. 
Wicklow this autumn. Briefly, the facts reported were as follows : 
A snake measuring 20 inches long had been killed on the estate of 
Sir Robert Hodson, at Bray ; one had been previously killed on 
the property of Dr. Thompson, near Delgany; they had both been 
identified as specimens of the common British ring-snake ; and 
they were supposed to have been conveyed across the Channeb 
in a consignment of shrubs which had recently arrived at Holly- 
brooke (Sir R. Hodson’s estate). 

The event is so interesting and important from the naturalist’s 
point of view that it is well to make known the exact details of the 
occurrence. It seems, then, that the current reports were not 
quite according to facts. The first snake killed was that on Dr. 
Thompson’s land. It was found by a workman under a haycock, 
as the man was pitching the hay into the cart, in the hayfield. 
This was on August 12, 1900. This snake measured 29 inches in 
length. The second specimen was killed by Sir R. Hodson’s 
steward, at Hollybrooke, on October 8, 1900; it measured 
26 inches, and Dr. Scharff, of Dublin, identified it as the ring-snake 
of these isles, Tropidonotus natrix. 

Now it is obvious that the presence of these snakes is to be 
accounted for in one of three ways. 1. The eggs may have been 
taken over. (The ring-snake deposits its eggs and then leaves 
them to be hatched out by the warmth and moisture in the place 
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selected.) 2. The snakes may have been taken across as snakes 
(the explanation given in the reports referred to). 3. The snakes 
may have been let loose intentionally by some persons who have 
been enjoying the joke ever since ; or they may have escaped from 
some persons who had them in captivity. 

The snakes would hardly have attained the lengths above 
quoted if the eggs had been recen//y imported with a bundle of shrubs, 
as reported. But Sir Robert Hodson informs me that itis three 
or four years ago since he got some fruit-trees (not shrubs) from 
England ; so that the eggs might have been in the earth or pack- 
ings of these. Further, there was in the summer of 1899 a camp 
of boys from English schools in the locality, and rumour says that 
there were snakes in the camp on that occasion. The camp was 
there again this year. Sir R. Hodson is inclined to think that the 
eggs were brought in the fruit-trees, as the snake on his estate 
was killed in a laurel bush near where the trees are planted. Dr. 
Thompson has a suspicion that the camp might be able to throw 
some light on the matter. 

It would be rash to hazard an opinion as to which view is the 
true explanation ; but it would be interesting to see a communica- 
tion from a member of that camp in next week’s issue of Zhe 
Outlook. GERALD LEIGHTON. 


GAELIC AND THE GAELS 


DESPITE bad weather and the lateness of the season, the Mod 
or great annual Gaelic gathering held at Perth last Thursday was, 
on the whole, a distinct success. A few years ago “an comunn 
gaidhealach” was a comparatively feeble organisation ; and its 
efforts to preserve and propagate the language of our race were, if 
not openly derided, at all events most inadequately appreciated and 
parsimoniously encouraged. Now, however, thanks to such earnest 
and patriotic spirits as “ Fionn” of Glasgow, and numerous others, 
from being a humble solicitor of suffrages the association has 
passed to the proud position of dictator of issues. In a word, “an 
comunn gaidhealach ” is now, without doubt, the most powerful and 
most popular body of its kind in Scotland ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the future of our language rests in its hands. The 
encouragement it is affording to the study of Gaelic and to the 
preservation of our national music, folk-lore, and traditions has 
aroused the “Celtic fringe” in Scotland to a sense of its own 
intrinsic importance ; and has done more to scourge and dissipate 
the false shame of some, and to stimulate and revive the drooping 
spirits of others, than any similar association of its kind throughout 
the world. 

It is a familiar statement of some that the Gaelic language is 
dying in Scotland. No greater mistake could possibly be made. 
Statistics and all trustworthy evidence point to the conclusion 
that so far from expiring our inimitable tongue is actually spread- 
ing. The Celts of Alban are rapidly becoming a bi-lingual race. 
From the point of view of commerce they wisely recognise the 
supreme importance of the English language, and they act on the 
knowledge which that fact entails on them ; but, at the same time, 
they no less judiciously cling to their own tongue, which, for the 
purpose of expressing the emotions, and, indeed, for all such 
subjects as require the medium of an artistic and harmonious 
‘expression, stands unrivalled among the languages of mankind. 
Hence it is that, hearing the Celt so frequently conversing in the 
English, foreigners run away with the notion that the Gaelic is 
dying. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that, along with the 
depopulation of the glens and straths of Celtic Scotland, a certain 
disappearance or shrinkage of the Gaelic-speaking populations 
inhabiting those parts is bound to occur. The place of the expa- 
triated Gael—if it be filled at all—is nowadays frequently occu- 
pied by some non-Gaelic-speaking stranger, whose language is 
some more or less plausible imitation of that of the “ predominant 
partner.” The Gael, however, migrates to the town. There are 
probably more Gaelic-speaking people in Glasgow than there are 
in the whole of Argyllshire and Inverness-shire combined ; whilst 
the Gaelic-speaking populations of other important towns and 
cities in Scotland are increasing by leaps and bounds. A circum- 
Stance highly significant of this fact is the proposal to hold the 
Mdd of 1902 at Dundee, which every Englishman knows is a low- 
land city with very little, if any, connection in days gone by with 
the Celtic parts of Scotland. 

It would seem eccentric counsel to offer, but, really, the Sassenach 
visiting Scotland would do well to go to Glasgow, or some other of 
our large towns, if they wish to hear the tongue of Ossian, war- 
riors, saints, aad bards spoken in all its purity and elegance. 

S. R. ERSKINE, 
National Secretary for Scotland to 
the Pan-Celtic Congress. 
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desk automatically. 

(2) Elegant in appear- 
ance — finest work- ] 
manship. | 

(3) Full of convenient 
pigeon-holes and 
drawers. 


(4) Reasonable in price 
—from £6 6s, up- 
wards. 
(5) The maximum of 
3 utility at the m‘ni- 5 j |) 
mum of cost. t Se | eZ Ss | 4 | | 
(6) Durability—will last —— EF, = 
a lifetime. ‘a = oe eS oy | 
(7) Can be had in oak, | ae A f 
walnut, or mahogany ff i —_ | 4 / } 
A Derby Desk is the } ee 
3 standard for compari- 7 
son, is alike a necessity % s ae SEE 
S and a luxury, and 
@ never disappoints. 
F R E E | Any reader of “The Outlook” can have one of our Hand- 
= some Illustrated No. 29 Desk Catalogues, containing full 








Particulars, on application. 


Elastic Bookcases, 
Typewriter Desks. Gem Cabinets, &c, 
Ideal Filing Cabinets, Estimates Furnished. 


THOMAS TURNER (Leicester), Ltd. 
44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Birmingham, Leicester, and Bradford. 
% 0660666666666 66O696666066660665656669666666065656460565608 


Fiat Top Desks, 
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NEW GEM. 





This is an illustration of Mr. Edison's product for this season. Its quality is 
fine ; its powers are complete. It can do everything any other Phonograph can. 
It is simple. A child of TEN YEARS can learn it in TEN MINUTES. 
With it YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. é 

It is light, securely enclosed in handsome cover, convenient to carry, 
thoroughly reliable and very cheap. : 

Not a toy, yet it provides excellent amusement and entertainment 
at home or amongst your friends. 

There are other more powerful Machines, and prices have been reduced. 
The Art of making records has advanced, so that we can now offer 


BETTER GOODS FOR LESS MONEY. 


The ‘‘ Standard” complete .. ee ee ° - £6 00 
The “Home” ane : ee oe a ee +8 13 ° 
The ‘‘ Combination A and” .. oe ee ee 

e ‘‘ Combination Ax Gr -“ me ee 


Edison's ‘‘ Grand Concert” .. 





Send for our Illustrated Circulars and full particulars. 
Two stamps for our Favourite Artiste’s Portrait Souvenir. 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO0., LTD., 
39 Charing Cross Koad, W.C. 
EDISONIA, LIMITED, Cheapside and Banner Street, 
St. Luke’s, E.C. 
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BROTHERS 


(Jn memory of Austin Ferrand, killed in the 
South African war.) 


Now hath Death dealt a generous violence, 
Calling thee swiftly hence, 

By the like instrument of instant fire, 
To join thy heart's desire, 

Thy brother, slain before thee ; but whom thou, 
Slain friend! regainest now. 

True brother wast thou, whom from his dear side 
Death did not long divide. 

How often, till the golden stars grew dim, 
Our speech was but of him, 

Exiled beneath those Afric stars, whose deep 
Radiance adorns your sleep ! 

Fair warrior brothers, excellently dead, 
Your loyal lifeblood shed, 

In death’s gray distant land do thou and he 
Keep any mind of me, 

Of old days filled with laughter of delight 
And many a laughing night ? 

Yes! for although your stars in storm have set, 
Nor you, nor I, forget : 

Earthward you long and lean, earthward: and I 
Toward your eternity. 

Death cannot conquer all: your love and mine 
Lives, deathlessly divine : 

You wait, I wait, a little while we wait : 
And then, the wide-flung Gate, 

The impassioned Heavens, the white-horsed, white- 

robed Knights, 

The chaunting on the heights, 

The beauty of the Bright and Morning Star ! 
Then, burst our prison bar, 

Shall we for evermore each other see, 
We three, we happy three, 

Where, in the white perfection of God's peace, 
Old love shall find increase. 

In faith and hope endure our hearts till then : 
Amen! Amen! 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 


We append one of the latest sets of verses Mr. Austin 
Ferrand wrote. And jt is of interest here to state that, 
according to letters received from officers now at the front, 
Austin Ferrand’s bravery and coolness during the attack on 
Boschkop were beyond all praise. He fell mortally wounded 
through the head, and his corporal, the Hon. Anthony Henley, 
held him in his arms under a heavy fire till the last. He was 
afterwards brought to Johannesburg and buried with military 
honours. A stone has been erected over his grave by his brothers 
in arms, The stone bears the initials ‘‘A. B.,” with the date 
June 22, 1898. 


Night and the darkness bring you very near. 
Behind—strange voices, laughter, candles’ shine ; 
Beyond—the silence that is wholly mine. 

This night of ours and Love’s of all the year 
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My speaking heart leans, knowing that you hear, 

Although the stars that guard you make no sign, 

Leans to you, aching, yearns for the divine 

Joy which you bring, and, yearning, brings you, dear, 

I feel the battery of rushing blood 

Drown us again in the resistless flood 

Of overpowering passion, undenied 

And unregretted. You are by my side, 

Laid on my heart, through all the surging night, 

Till with the dawn you fade from touch and sight. 
AUSTIN FERRAND. 


June 23, 1900. 


THE EMANCIPATED SCULPTOR 


THE most thoroughly interested hours of my two visits to 
Paris this year were spent at the Place d’Alma, and were 
spoilt only by a nervous dread on leaving lest I might be 
asked to write on French Sculpture. The large hall at 
the Exhibition presented an easy task enough, but how 
can one avoid Rodin?—and I would fain have avoided 
writing of Rodin till I had something else to offer than 
the inarticulate admiration usually showered on him. But 
my hand is forced by the necessity of welcoming the 
sculptor to South Kensington, and congratulating the 
Saturday Review on the success of the movement that 
brings himthere. By the generosity of a private donor, the 
Committee are in a position to acquire another life-size 
figure. I should like to suggest to them, if it be not too 
late, that instead they should buy two small figures, and 
the suggestion is not, I think, without a natural basis in 
the character of Rodin’s work. 

Rodin is in a special sense modern. He belongs to an 
art movement which has sometimes been accused by the 
superficial of materialism, hut whose whole bent has been 
to dematerialise art. Less and less as it develops is it 
the artist’s object to make an obviously beautiful thing. 
He would rather make you forget the material before you. 
Rodin (except occasionally in marble, where his love of 
the surface hampers him not a little) has no love of crafts- 
manship, of fashioning the ‘‘ thing” as a beautiful object. 
Indeed, his works have no place in the material world at 
all; they belong to no possible architecture, but are so 
many disembodied poems reluctantly linked to an un- 
avoidable lump of bronze. His bronze is mere petrified 
clay ; allies itself a little, indeed, although it is so fine, to 
a certain bad school of Italian impressionistic modelling 
well represented at Paris by Prince Troubetzkoy. Rodin 
is grand where the Prince is merely picturesque ; but even 
in Rodin his scorn of the material, his refusal to drop 
harmoniously into his place in the chorus of artists is a 
breach of decorum as of a star that attaches too much 
importance to himself. And something of this sort will, 
I think, be felt at South Kensington. It will be as with 
the visitor to Venice who feels that Tintoretto is infinitely 
greater than Titian, yet cannot blame the latter for turn- 
ing him out of his studio for the mere ‘‘ dauber” that he 
was. Rodin’s bronze, like Tintoret’s paint, is a mere neces- 
sary burden to him, therefore the smaller that lump of 
bronze the better. The works themselves ina quite special 
sense have no scale, for they have no relation to their 
milieu, to anything outside themselves. The Committee 
have, I think, felt this difficulty, and hence their choice of 
the St. John the Baptist for the first figure to represent 
the sculptor. 

I should myself have preferred either the ‘Age 
d’airain,” or a figure from the ‘‘ bourgeois de Calais” 
group from among the earlier works, yet I think the choice: 
of an early and less characteristic work natural enough 
if the figure is to be life size. If Rodin is to be so shown 
in terms that bring into prominence his lack of coherence. 
with the art of the past the result will be reactionary, @ 
wistful looking backward from this rampant individualism 
to the fair reasonableness of an earlier day. It is wiser 
to make as little as possible of the matter if the master’s. 
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yoice is to speak. If a later characteristic Rodin is to 
be sent over in life-size proportions, it is out of place at 
South Kensington. It should be sent to Bloomsbury 
amongst the yet [greater Egyptians. There the colossi 
might fight it out. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
SECOND IN COMMAND 


“We're knocking ’em, Charlie,” were the historic words 
of blessed Edmund Kean, in an aside from ‘‘ Hamlet” or 
“Othello.” But what about Captain Marshall and his 
“Second in Command”? Thisis ‘ knocking ’em,” if you 
like. One dips into the vernacular, one recalls the italics 
of Pierce Egan, appropriately to record Captain Marshall's 
triumph. For ‘‘ The Second in Command ” is, as it were, 
a big go. The author has done it this time. He is 
immense. In short, he fouches the spot. By depart- 
ing from the vein of comedy which he was left pursuing in 
“A Royal Family,” this author has staggered a few critical 
admirers. Criticus me sibilat, he may answer. Con- 
templor nummos. He has plenty of that sort of consola- 
tion, but he has other sorts as well. ‘‘ Well done!” 
certain wise men had said to him. ‘‘ You have a sense 
of comedy; you can observe. Now go on; take your 
art very seriously. In the words of Marshal MacMahon, 
continues, mon enfant.” To whom the other: ‘Go to! 
I may do your ‘serious comedy’ another day. My 
conscience will keep. Meanwhile, I mean to turn out 
a really capital stage-play. I shall avail myself of 
every trick and ruse in the game; I shall be quite un- 
conscientious. The dialogue shall abound in witty lines, 
quite irrespective of the characters and situations to which 
they are assigned, and all—all the favourite things shall 
happen; all the things that are expected of stage 
optimism. Remark the vocabulary of my ante-room. Do 
I suppose soldiers talk as these fellows mostly do? What 
do you think? I soldiered myself for years, and all I say 
s, do not catch my eye on the first night or we shall 
both wink and both roar, and so give the show away. 
All the same, I defy you to say that the thing isn’t well 
done : you must applaud it in spite of yourself. I defy 
you not to be entertained the whole time and genuinely 
amused and touched as well. No one being quite con- 
sistent even in the pulling of legs or the compounding of 
stage-plays, I have occasionally strayed into byways of 
serious drama, have stumbled upon insight and observa- 
tion. A colonel of Dragoon Guards who talks of pouring 
libations at the altar of Hymen is pretty steep, and 
the general fluency is frightful ; but what of the scene in 
which Muriel accepts the Colonel's amiably designed 
self-accusation, and the chatter of the convalescents about 
their food in Act iv., and—well! a number of other 
things—ain’t these observed ? ” 

Thus fancy may feign the author of ‘‘ The Second in 
Command” defending or at least explaining his position. 
The piece is frankly of the theatre. The author has not 
concerned himself with reality. His concerns are a pretty 
sentimental story ; a highly sympathetic hero whose lot it 
is to miss the big prizes in the lottery and nurse a lifelong 
disappointment, and yet not to go unrewarded at the end; 
anumber of pleasant and amusing people ; a number of 
situations which make you laugh, and one at least which 
makes you cry; a background of gold and scarlet and 
khaki. Of these components he has made his story, and 
his story he tells with an adroitness in the use of the 
wicked weapons of the theatre which is merely sinister. 
But so has a Bishop, looking leerily upon a youthful guest, 
beguiled the dulness of a Palace evening by illustrating 
Some trick with three cards, whereby he recalls that a 
low fellow deceived him on Newmarket Heath in the con- 
sulship of Plancus while his lordship was yet an unthink- 
ing undergrad. The immature listener is enlivened but 
Somewhat scared. This mundane acuteness seems to go 
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against nature. And yet his respect for his entertainer is 
strangely heightened. Even so in the stalls of the Hay- 
market those who have admired Captain Marshall in 
another size of drama may look on each with a wild sur- 
mise, being stirred to awe and admiration. Nay, even 
‘* the sullen ranks of Tusculum,” which may stand here for 
those dramatic critics who combine a perpetual agitation 
for an unconventional drama with the bombarding of 
managers to get them to accept conventional plays of 
their own writing—even these can scarce forbear to cheer. 
The thing may be of the theatre, but it is the best of its 
kind. Perhaps that is what makes the case of the back- 
slider, its parent, the worse, that he has sinned lustily 
and firmly, putting back the clock with athletic fingers 
which compel our admiration. But, as we have hinted, 
his cleverness is not all of the three-card-trick order. 
The instances of observation and of insight which 
dot his manuscript may be unintentional, but they pro- 
mise well for the days of his complete conversion, when 
Captain Marshall, a bloated millionaire from the proceeds 
of his Haymarket play, shall dictate comedies, not popular, 
but ‘‘ choicely good,” from his mansion in Park Lane. We 
have made him point to one or two in imaginary dialogue, 
but there are others. 

This play has been called a Robertsonian comedy, and 
its atmosphere is of Robertson; but Robertson would 
have shrunk appalled from Captaiz Marshall’s remarks on 
the War Office and many other sayings at variance with 
the speeches of the libation-pouring Colonel already cited— 
a very type of Robertsonian comedy. Then the character 
of Major Bingham, though designed on familiar lines, is 
touched to far finer issue than anything of the kind that 
we have seen elsewhere. The part is admirably acted by 
Mr. Cyril Maude; but if we had an opportunity of reading 
the play I fancy we should be quite as much struck with 
the excellence of this character off the stage as on. He 
at least is not purely of the theatre, save in one or two of 
those speeches in which his cynical creator has made him 
play up to the spirit that is embodied in the figures of the 
Commanding Officer and the Royal Duke who, by a truly 
magnificent infernal inspiration, is made to pin the V.C. 
on his breast in the last act. Even in this latter episode 
Captain Marshall gives us reason to be hopeful. It 
is a sinister invention, terribly popular and successful. 
But that we should all really rather like it, not to say revel 
in it, says much for the tact with which the episode is 
introduced. And, for another consideration, the mere 
fact of its introduction must convince even those who do 
not know him that the author’s tongue lies frankly in his 
cheek throughout the play, and that they need not think 
he at least has been naughty without knowing he was 
naughty. Briefly, an excellent entertainment. Not a 
serious piece of art, save at rare moments; but giving 
comfortable assurance of the author’s cleverness, and or 
his knowledge of the stage and of his capacity to turn that 
knowledge to more serious account another day. 

Mr. Cyril Maude has been mentioned. He has usually 
done excellent work, but never work so admirable from 
first to last. You may call to mind all the good things you 
have seen him do to realise that this is something greatly 
better, is a finer, more sustained essay in high comedy 
than he has given us hitherto. This is to say much, but 
not to take into account the tragic excellence of the 
moment when the poor little man sees his regiment go off 
without him, and bows his head before a dispensation 
which is the one sensible thing he had known the War 
Office ever do. For Miss Sibyl Carlisle her part as 
heroine has been almost as great a stroke of luck. This 
actress has lacked her opportunity hitherto, or has got it 
rarely; too diffident, perhaps, to edge herself into the 
foreground, she owes much to the occasion given her by 
Mr. Addison Bright last year. ‘‘ The Second in Com- 
mand” confirms the promise of ‘‘ The Bugle Call,” and 
there is no reason why Miss Carlisle should not always 
be in sight. Of the others, Mr. Vane Tempest has 
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improved his case and Miss Coleman sustained her high 
repute in characters over which the author seems, as else- 


where, to have relented, touching what was purely farcical 
with truth and insight. 7. @ 


The Germans at the Comedy Theatre have gone back 
to the moderns, and with a vengeance. Last week we 
had Otto Ernst’s comedy ‘‘ Jugend von Heute” (Youth of 
To-day) ; to-night and next week Hauptmann’s ‘ Biber- 
pelz” will be played. The Bodley Head in its palmy 
days, or the German equivalent—such is the theme of 
Ernst’s comedy. We are introduced to a respectable 
family whose eldest son is by way of joining the crew. 
An honest lad, he accepts their assurances. They tell him 
they are men of genius and he believes them. A terrible 
company is this gang. There is Rosa Belli, the unsexed 
lady novelist, whose mainstay, however, is an innocuous 
sheet similar to Home Chat; Egon Wolf, the poet of pre- 
tentious drivel, who sponges for a livelihood; Meissner, 
another sponge, whose music is soentirely of the future as to 
have escaped publication; Norman, the incompetent actor, 
for whom no existing theatre is good enough. Mr. Lane, 
we believe, could lay his hand on any one of their counter- 
parts. The author’s aim is to expose the futility of this 
menagerie. Merciless is the ridicule he treats them to. 
One figure alone escapes with some saving show of dig- 
nity, Erich Gossler, a fine creation, founded of course on 
Neitzsche, a Mephistophelian shape, drawn with rare in- 
sight. In the end the honest lad escapes, mainly owing 
to the same belief in humanity that prompts his initial 
acceptance of this company. The play was well acted, a 
trifle unevenly, perhaps; it would, we fancy, be very good 
reading, as often its effect as drama suffers from a subtlety 
that in several instances escaped the player. Admirers of 
fine acting should see Josefine Dora next week. There is 
nothing so irresistibly comic as her thieving washerwoman 
to be seen on the English stage. A. K. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

FROM my earliest youth I have never ceased regretting that my 
godfathers and godmothers did not bestow upon me the name of 
Elizabeth. So much depends on your name, in spite of Shakespeare’s 
remarks to the contrary ; you feel you must either live up or live 
down to it. I was christened Dorothea, but nobody ever calls me 
anything but Dolly, except my mother-in-law, when she wishes to 
express her disapproval—and how could any one called Dolly 
ever rise to pinnacles of fame? In my school days Queen Eliza- 
beth was my favourite historical heroine. I possessed an un- 
bounded admiration for her, principal’y, I must confess, due to the 
tradition that her wardrobe contained a thousand dresses at the 
time of her death. Less mundane was my enthusiasm for Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, whose character to this day I cherish as one 
of the most interesting in history. 

From the Middle Ages to the present day is a far cry, but 
the name of Elizabeth retains its old-fashioned charm, and is 
becoming quite a favourite in modern literature. “The Visits of 
Elizabeth” is the name of a new and delightful book sent 
me by Messrs. Duckworth. The “adorable enfant terrible” 
who describes her experiences in letters to her “ Dearest 
Mamma” must not be confounded with the fascinating lady 
who owned a German garden. This mundane and amusing 
Elizabeth would be hopeless as the stepmother of the April, May, 
and June babies, and 1 am afraid a solitary summer spent in an 
obscure German provincé would be as little to her taste as to mine. 
But between the Elizabeth who paid visits and myself, there is a 
subtle bond of sympathy. I have been reading her entertaining 
pages over the fire in my bedroom, before dressing for dinner. I, too, 
am on a visit in a big country house, but alas! I am no longer 
seventeen, and my name is not Elizabeth. Otherwise, I feel as if 
I might have written the book myself. I suppose many people 
feel, as they lay down a book, that they might easily have written 
it themselves. It seems so simple, when it has been written by 
some one else. 

Now, I seem to have stayed in the same houses as Elizabeth, 
known the same people, and had, more or less, the same adventures, 
but I did not have the same happy inspiration which caused her 
to chronicle them so naively. On the rare occasions when I 
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escaped from the parental eye, I carefully refrained from giving any 
detailed account of my doings, as I knew that would entail return. 
ing home by the next train. I think I was wise. So I always 
limited my information to the announcement of my safe arrival— 
(why is it that people are always so anxious on this point? | 
never heard of any one who failed to arrive—sooner or later)—the 
view from the drawing-room window, the names of the people 
staying in the house, and a request for some more frocks, as I had 
not nearly as many as the other girls. But I was singularly un. 
fortunate in my experiences, for my maid, who was a horrid, 
spiteful cat, always told tales of me when we got home, and some. 
times the hostess was herself something as bad and gave me 
away when she next came to stay with us. Nothing is more 
demoralising for a girl than paying a visit accompanied by her 
father and mother. Mine are awfully nice; but I like them best 
at home. When I used to pay visits with them they always made 
me feel thoroughly uncomfortable. There was no getting away 
from their pained expressions. If I laughed at dinner papa would 
say afterwards he disliked giggling and noisy girls; if I did not 
open my mouth mamma, who is a brilliant talker herself, would 
lecture me in my room for being stupid and shy. Whatever 
I said or did was sure to displease one or other of them, 
and no matter into what distant corner I wriggled I was 
always morally certain that one of their roving eyes would 
fix on me and petrify every thought and action. When I paid 
visits by myself I always got engaged. I never had the strength 
of mind to refuse any one ; papa always did it for me afterwards, 
I remember after one of these episodes not being allowed to pay 
a visit by myself for a whole year ; then I was sent to stay with 
Carlton’s mother. I never knew why she asked me. I believe 
she has since said she never did ; that my parents suggested the 
visit, and that she could not get out of it. It is quite probable 
they did, for they knew my failings, and I think they were rather 
bored by having a grown-up daughter on their hands, though, 
goodness knows, they could have got rid of me long before, only 
they were so hard to please. 

I really seemed to have done the right thing at last when I 
wrote and told them I was engaged to Carlton ; but when it came 
to settlements and they discovered the amount of the dowager’s 
jointure and the charges on the estate for her five daughters, 
was all wrong again. However, 1 emancipated myself then, and 
said I was going to please myself—which, after all, is much easier 
than pleasing your parents, who are invariably the most impossible 
people to have dealings with. And in the end I do not think they 
minded, for when I came down the aisle on Carlton’s arm mamma 
was beaming and papa looked quite pleasant. 

So, after all, my visits came to an end in much the same 
manner as did those of Elizabeth, who looks so bewitching in the 
portrait which appears of her on the title-page that I feel I should 
enjoy nothing more than a visit from her myself, if it were not for 
the fact that I should feel nervous about Carlton. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE KITCHENER REGIME 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


Ir is not good to hear the babblings of ignorant journalism 
regarding the South African war question. 

It was well known that had we not relieved Ladysmith, or had 
the gallant garrison inside that beleaguered town been beaten by 
the Boers (they never would have surrendered), the whole Cape 
Colony would have risen, with the exception of the few loyalists. 
Hence the thanks of England due to Generals Buller and White. 

The time for any leniency has long since passed, and I for one 
(and I assuredly speak for my comrades at home from the front) 
anxiously await news of Lord Roberts’ embarkation. That gallant 
general, under whom I have served and for whom I have a pro- 
found respect, has erred on the side of leniency with both the 
rebels and the Boers. I have been shot at three times under the 
Boers’ dirty white tablecloth, but I have got back my own on each 
occasion, though I could not get back the lives of my comrades. 
These people have brought upon themselves all that may come 
upon them under Kitchener’s régime. But I would give a pucka 
“ Dopper” a chance any day before a rebel Cape Colonist. 

When I was on my way home from Durban recently, my ship 
called into Capetown, and while there I read a column in a local 
newspaper of as great rebelism as ever emanated from a parson’s 
lips. It was the account of a school treat at which the 
youngsters began by singing the Volkslied (Transvaal Nationa 
Anthem), and they ended by singing it. The parson’s speech in 
between was flat rebellion. And not so many years since I re- 
membered how, when stationed over in Ireland, any man whistling 
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“ Harvey Duff” or “ The Wearin’ of the Green” was as likely as 
not to spend the night in the police guard-room. A// the Dutch 
are not bad, and the best of the whole lot is De Wet, who always 
treats his prisoners well. 

Kitchener is no ogre. He is stern but he is just, and his 
warfare will not overstep perfectly legitimate limits ; but farms that 
are used to store arms and ammunition and shelter combatants 
must be treated as combative ground. BOOTS AND SPURS 

(late Natal Field Force). 


‘‘THE BEST OF BEARDSLEY” 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


This article in your issue of November 24 contains assertions 
that certainly need denial. 

Aubrey Beardsley’s work may be in opposition to the idea that 
beauty in nature and beauty in art are one and the same thing, 
but it cannot be termed “a scarcely needed refutation.” To revolt 
against beauty in nature may be the normal instinct of some 
temperaments, but can they be said to possess the true sentiment 
of interpretation ? 

Aubrey Beardsley may revel in the quite horrid, but to say that 
the resulting artistic quality is incontestable is to hark back to the 
dark ages. What perfect beauty can be obtained by the treat- 
ment of the absolutely ugly?—surely it is straining the word 
“beauty” to cracking point. 

As the article well says, “the self-assertiveness of Beardsley 
above all revolted against the obliteration of the artist himself.” 
And to my mind, therein is the crime of the matter. The revolt 
was indefensible if it was intended to challenge the belief that 
beauty and ugliness are not interchangeable terms. 

But grant that Beardsley had an individuality that refused to be 
bound by accepted notions, then we may say that this individu- 
ality found an outlet among curious bypaths, with a little shutting 
of eyes to light, and preferring to grope. The fault is with the 
writer of the article. He takes Beardsley too seriously, and hails 
him as triumphant upsetter of notions accepted : but he must hesi- 
tate before he begins to pull all our accepted thought and con- 
viction upon beauty and art into line with this curious warped off- 
shoot of a single man’s personality. 

So, to sum up, Beardsley is a product of the age—view him as 
such—the product of the restless gnawing fever that possesses us 
to do the thing novel and hitherto undone. He had to inventa 
little world to work in, fantastic, contorted, and peopled by strange 
shapes, but it is hardly fair to alter the solar system to suit. 

Herne Hill. H. M. Hopson. 


[Beauty in nature and beauty in art are two puzzling abstrac- 
tions about which most people are confused,” my article began, 
and Mr. Hodson’s letter confirms this view. He calls the solar 
system to his support, but he does not upset my main point. In 
art beauty lies in the seeing, in the perfection of the reflex in the 
mind of the artist, not in the beauty of the thing seen itself. 
Beardsley supplies a clear instance of the truth of the fact that 
you may have the delineation of something by no means beautiful 
in itself, but which as art becomes beautiful. I had no idea of 
setting up Beardsley as an iconoclast to be worshipped ; I took him 
simply as supplying an illustration of a harmless axiom in what 
is called zsthetics:x THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. ] 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


It is more years than I care to recollect since it was my 
privilege and pleasure to be brought into personal contact with 
Arthur Sullivan, as we then knew him, and I| may fairly say that 
he impression conveyed to me was that the lighter work was to 
him the most congenial. So why draw comparisons? E. J. O., 
writing in Zhe Outlook of November 2}, quotes “The Golden 
Legend,” but studiously ignores “ The Martyr of Antioch,” 
Sullivan’s accredited most exalted work! Only one gifted in a 
superlative degree could maintain the position of such all-round 
ability—who would think of comparing Ben Nevis with, say, 
Primrose Hill? Where one tourist climbs Ben Nevis, Primrose 
Hill affords delight to thousands. Why should every aspiring 
author, dramatic or otherwise, be met with the taunt, “ You will 
never be a Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, or Milton”? K. S. 


[This letter discovers to me no important difference between 
“K. Ss” estimate of Arthur Sullivan and my own. Primrose 
Hill, happy haunt of thousands, illustrates it excellently well, 
though in an article written a few hours after the composer's death 
I could not decently have blurted it out so plainly as “ K. S.” has 
done.—E. J. O] 
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OLD SAWS AND NEW VERSIONS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Imperious Beauty slowly moves, 
Admirers crowd on every hand, 

When lo! a youth her heart approves 
She sees remote and lonely stand. 


He gazes with a rapture deep, 

Enthralled by love combined with fear ; 
Thoughts of abasement o’er him creep, 

“TI am not worthy to draw near.” 


She waits awhile expectant ; pride 
Mantles her lip with trace of scorn 

At his base fear ; then turns aside, 
And leaves him in despair forlorn. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
What about the following : 


Camerados, 

You whom I love, 

You who concoct or discover 

Newer (and not always better) ways of saying ancient things, 
Who are so keen in the hunt, 

And who possess such excellent memories, 

Do you not begin to think with me 

That quantum suf, 

Quantum sufficit, as much as suffices, sufficient, plenty, 
Is, after all, just as satisfying 

(To a reasonable person) 

As a first-class gorge ? 


Barnstaple. J. M. 


[J. M. may consider that he has the last word in the matter. 
This correspondence will now cease.—ED. ] 


THE POOR CLERGY 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


May I again venture to bring before the notice of your readers 
our annual Christmas appeal for help in our work of relieving the 
poorer clergy, their widows and orphans, in the time of sickness, 
bereavement, or other temporary distress? 

During the winter months the applications for assistance are 
exceedingly numerous and pressing. This Society (of which the 
Bishop of London is president) has aided up to May 1900 nearly 
20,000 cases of clerical distress with grants ranging from £5 to 
£75, besides numerous and valuable gifts of clothing, blankets, 
and household requisites, and a large fund is needed to meet the 
ever-increasing appeals for help. The committee recognise no 
party. They meet once a fortnight to consider the cases brought 
before them, and the want and worth of the applicant are the sole 
guides to their deliberations. The clergy are bravely and in silence 
suffering keen poverty, and working with a zeal which probably 
has never been surpassed. MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. 

The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, Secretary. 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
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LORD JIM AND KING RICHARD* 


Persons who go up and down and to and fro upon the 
earth proclaiming fiction to be the top of letters must 
have derived great joy from the present season’s supply. 
One “‘ notable success ” has there been, and one only—or, 
if we count the ‘‘ Tommy-Grizel” failure, perhaps two. 
So that the lover of ‘‘the highest form of art” has had 
little to occupy him save works by writers whose lives are 
consecrate to the tending of the pot. Mrs. ——, we are 
glad to note, has put forth her usual autumn novel—“a 
drama of the affections, the scene of which is laid in Maida 
Vale.” If Mrs. —— had failed us, the world might con- 
ceivably have ceased to wag. It is so also with Mr. —-, 
and Mr. , and Mr. , good men and true, whose 
autumn and spring lines, in chaste bindings, are the never- 
failing delight of maid and matron and the rod and staff 
of the discount bookseller. 

Meanwhile it is meet that we remember the presence in 
our midst of a few writers of fiction for whom there is 
justification—sons (they are mostly males) of Jane Austen 
and Mr. Meredith. Among them, the people who know 
have always counted Mr. Joseph Conrad, author of 
‘*Almayer’s Folly,” ‘Outcast of the Islands,” ‘‘ The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,” ‘‘ Youth” (a short story pub- 
lished in Blackwood a year or so ago), and ‘‘ Lord Jim.” 
Of these performances ‘‘ Youth,” in the way of excellent 
brevities, must always stand. ‘‘The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus” will likewise stand. And more especially will 
stand ‘‘ Lord Jim,” which is Mr. Conrad’s latest offering. 
Gossip has it that ‘‘ Lord Jim” was originally planned to 
take up a few pages in two numbers of Blackwood. It 
now takes up 451 pages, crown 8vo., and there is not a 
page too many. Open it where you will and you find 
matter that grips you. For example: 








...I watched the youngster there. I liked his 
appearance ; I knew his appearance; he came from the 
right place ; he was one of us. He stood there for all the 
parentage of his kind, for men and women by no means 
clever or amusing ; but whose very existence is based upon 
honest faith, and upon the instinct of courage. ... I mean 
just that inborn ability to look temptation straight in the face 
—a readiness unintellectual enough, goodness knows, but 
without a pose—a power of resistance. . . . ungracious, if 
you like, but priceless—an unthinking and blessed stiffness 
before the outward and inward terror, before the night of 
nature and the seductive corruption of men—backed by a 
faith invulnerable to the strength of facts, to the contagion of 
example, to the solicitation of ideas. 


It is Captain Marlow who tells Jim’s story—the same 
Marlow, one takes it, whom one met for a moment in 
** Youth.” Here we have the philosopher captain in full 
blast, talking to the tune of a hundred thousand words or 
so. As for Jim, the passage quoted above tells you all 
that it is necessary to know about his beginnings. ‘‘ He 
came from the right place.” Incidentally his father was a 
parson. His mother no doubt loved him. Doubtless he 
was brought up to believe what bishops believe, but in 
any case to believe in honour. He entered a profession in 
which at the last pinch honour is everything—the profes- 
sion of the sea. Once, while he was yet young, he stood 
in the night on the bridge of a steamer full of pilgrims : 

A marvellous stillness pervaded the world, and the stars, 
together with the serenity of their rays, seemed to shed upon 
the earth the assurance of everlasting security. The young 
moon recurved, and shining low in the west, was like a slender 
shaving thrown up from a bar of gold, and the Arabian Sea, 
smooth and cool to the eye like a sheet of ice, extended its 
perfect level to the perfect circle of a dark horizon... . 
Below the roof of awnings .. . the pilgrims of an exacting 
faith slept on mats, on blankets, on bare planks, on every 
deck, in all the dark corners, wrapped in dyed cloths, muffled 
in soiled rags, with their heads resting on small bundles, with 


their faces pressed to bent forearms: the men, the women, 
the children. 


a Lord Jim.” By Joseph Conrad. (Blackwood. 6s.) ‘‘ The Life and 
Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay.” By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan. 65s.) 
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And suddenly the Paéna struck something, ‘‘ went over 
whatever it was as easy as a snake crawling over a stick,” 
And the four white men aboard of her found that there 
was a big hole below her water line, and nothing between 
them and drowning save a rotten bulkhead, already 
bulging desperately with the pressure of the water. Ip 
the circumstances, the unwritten law of honour and of the 
sea is that a white man should say, ‘‘ Let her bulge,” do 
his best for passengers, white or otherwise, and take his 
chance. But the white men with Jim were not quite 
white. One was a drunken German, one was a drunken 
East Ender, and so forth. And they said, ‘‘ S-sh! it is 
all up with this ship—there are not half enough boats to 
goround. Behold we will get off quietly by ourselves,” 
They went, and on the sudden, and almost without know- 
ing it, Jim, who came from the right place and of honest 
stock, be it noted, went with them. And after that, his 
conscience had him by the throat until he died. Perhaps 
the theme is none too new. But it has never been 
worked out as Mr. Conrad works it out. For, as 
you read these pages, Jim becomes very plain to you, 
You see him and know him as you might see and 
know yourself—stripped of talk and seeming, bared 
to the inmost thought. You do not love him, you 
do not hate him, any more than (if you are sane) you love 
or hate yourself. It is simply a tremendous picture of a 
man and a tremendous sizing-up of temperament and the 
essential moralities. There is a romantic side to the book 
also, a fragrance and mystery out of the East, a glittering 
of lone blue seas and golden islands, and the converse and 
movement of men who are wedded to the remoter waters. 
Altogether it is good. Further, in our opinion it is the 
one piece of Victorian fiction which might stand cheek 
by jowl on a bookshelf with ‘‘ The Egoist.” 

Another fictionist who appears to be by way of justify- 
ing himself and his art is Mr. Maurice Hewlett. Practi- 
cally Mr. Hewlett began as poet; then he blossomed in 
‘‘The Forest Lovers,” and blossomed again in “‘ Little 
Novels of Italy.” Now, with just a tendency to run to 
seed, he blossoms in ‘‘ The Life and Death of Richard 
Yea-and- Nay,” which is strong meat, and has to do with 
our very old friend Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Mr. Hewlett 
may be fairly described as a mighty performer before the 
Lord on the trumpet. Hear him: 


“ Sire,” said Des Barres, “ I am no man of yours.” 

“It is truly said,” replied Richard, “but I will dub you 
one,” and he smote him with the flat of his sword across the 
cheek. The blood leapt after the sword. 

“Soul of a virgin!” cried Des Barres, white as cloth 
except for the broad weal on his face. 

“Your soul against mine, graceless dog,” said the King. 
“ Another word and I pull you down.” 


And “‘just then” who should come riding out of the 
gate but Gilles de Gurdun, ‘‘ armed cap-di-pie”? Now 
Gilles had been greatly wronged by Richard—deprived at 
the altar of his plighted love, in fact. ‘Do you wish my 
life?” Richard inquires. 

Gilles was overwrought. “ By God on high, but I do wish 
it!” he cried out, almost whimpering. 

King Richard threw down his sword. “ Take it then, you 
fool,” he said. “ You talk too much.” ... 

Gilles . . . threw his sword away with asob. ‘God ha’ 
mercy, I cannot! I cannot!” he fretted, and stood blinking 
the tears from his eyes. Richard picked up his weapon and 
returned it to him. 


Whereupon Des Barres remarks, ‘‘ with a high oath,” 
**T could serve that King if he would let me,” and Gilles 
de Gurdun, ‘‘ for his part,” says, ‘‘ God damn him.” 

But, in spite of these things, ‘‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay” 
is a really excellent romance, full of fury and swagger and 
clatter, and Spring, and love, and fight, and death, and it 
carries one through certain stormy and troublous lives, 
breathlessly and with unquestionable art. Perhaps in his 
next book Mr. Hewlett will remember not to make his 
people swear so much. 
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‘‘HEROD” IN A BOOK 


« Herop” in book form* is a somewhat curious produc- 
tion. We are given a dedication to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
“the Herod of my dreams,” a list of ‘‘ the characters of 
the play as produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, October 31, 
1900,” and a note to explain that the play is published 
between covers ‘‘to meet the demand which has arisen 
in connection with its production at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre.” That the stage should be thus clearly set 
before us as the providence to which we owe a piece of 
writing like Herod is interesting, and just a little pathetic. 
It was so, one remembers, with ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca.” 
However, that may pass. Mr. Phillips also informs us in 
the note previously referred to that ‘ the text has received 
such revision as was possible in the time,” and that he 
hopes ‘‘ at some future date to return to the theme.” This 
may mean but small things, or it may mean a great deal. 
We cannot imagine that Mr. Phillips cherishes for an 
ambition either the writing of a new play round Herod, 
or any large refashioning of the ‘‘ Herod” now before us. 
Both schemes were to be discouraged, and though it is 
now the custom for poets who by luck or management 
manage to pitch a stave that finds acceptance, to hug it 
closely and keep on letting it off, we trust that Mr. Phillips 
has too much good sense and too much elasticity of mind 
to ‘‘return to the theme” armed with anything more 
dangerous than a file. And here, to get done with the 
unpleasant part of our task, may we suggest that Mr. 
Phillips should go hotfoot with his file to p. 123, where 
he will find this eminently wicked line : 





Summon the Queen, and on the instant ; I'll 


We have no right to expect lines like this from a poet of 
Mr. Phillips’ calibre. Again, on p. 59: 
First S. A solitary horseman—— 
SECOND S. No—— 
First S. Indeed 
It is. 


Surely that most excellent ‘‘solitary-horseman” phrase 
was interred years ago with the bones of G. P. R. James. 
What special loveliness does it possess that we should 
have it thrust upon us by a poet-dramatist in this blessed 
year 1900? No doubt the audiences at Her Maijesty’s 
Theatre titter covertly when the little dialogue we have 
quoted gets its turn. In a book it is immeasurably worse 
than on the stage, and it leads one to think that Mr. 
Phillips lacks something of that sense of humour which 
avoids the provocation of laughter at the wrong place. And 
lastly, in several places Mr. Phillips will find patches of 
dialogue which convey the impression that they have been 
manufactured and chopped into little bits by way of keep- 
ing the ball rolling and out of kindness to the walking 
ladies and gentlemen of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

But these defects apart—and Mr. Phillips will recognise 
that they are merely matters for the file—‘‘ Herod” is 
unquestionably a work for which one should be thankful. 
Considered whether as drama or as poetry, and considered 
in the only way it should be considered, namely as poetical 
drama, it satisfies the tests which tradition has made for 
us. To compare Mr. Phillips with Shakespeare were as 
futile as to compare him with Aischylus. He is the product 
of his time, and though he leans on the elder masters 
there is that about him to which they did not attain simply 
because they happened to be born in their respective ages. 


Above, star after star; in the city beneath 

Lamp after lamp. Oh! would I were down there ! 
Now strings are touched, and they begin to dance. 
Oh, would I were down there! How sweet the night ! 


And he shall still that old sob of the sea, 
And heal the unhappy fancies of the wind, 
And turn the moon from all that hopeless quest : 


* “Herod : a Tragedy.” By Stephen Phillips. London: Lane. 45. 6d. net. 
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These are things that belong to our own generation, and we 
are inclined to think it is Mr. Phillips’ chiefest merit that 
he can say them for us. 

‘‘Herod” is divided into three acts. Of these the 
second and third are distinctly the strongest. There is no 
effect that might justly be made to follow on Act i. which 
Mr. Phillips does not get. The reception of ‘‘ Herod” by 
Mariamne on his return, flushed with triumph and eager 
to pour the tale of it into her ear, is very finely done. 
‘* When I rushed in, she rose,” says Herod, “like a black 
pine out of the bending wheat.” Probably, a surer figure 
for an outraged, implacable woman has never been got 
into two lines. Again, Herod in his madness is drawn 
with the authentic force. 


I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold, 
To be a counter-glory to the sun. 

There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 
There the first beam shall strike, and there the moon 
Shall aim all night her argent archery ; 

And it shall be the tryst of sundered stars, 

The haunt of dead and dreaming Solomon ; 
Shall send a light upon the lost in Hell, 

And flashings upon faces without hope. 

And I will think in gold, and dream in silver, 
Imagine in marble, and in bronze conceive, 

Till it shall dazzle pilgrim nations 

And stammering tribes from undiscovered lands, 
Allure the living God out of the bliss, 

And all the streaming seraphim from Heaven. 


The work abounds with felicities not only of phrase but of 
passage. None of the speeches is very long, but nearly 
every one of them is big with the right feeling and the 
right choice word. Even the moral of the story, which is 
proffered in the good Elizabethan way, falls pat and 
admirably. 

Behold this Herod motionless and mute. 

To me it seems that they who grasp the world, 

The kingdom and the power and the glory, 

Must pay with deepest misery of spirit, 

Atoning unto God for a brief brightness, 

And ever ransom, like this rigid king, 

The outward victory with inward loss. 


We do not think that there is any “‘brief brightness ” 
about “Herod.” Whether it lives on the stage or not it 
will live in print, it is a gain to letters, a treasurable gift, 
a possession. 


NEW LEAVES 
London: Thursday 


A DON is unintelligible to the world at large, yet he is a most inter- 
esting individual. So long as “Oun” is “ properly based,” what 
matters the world to him? That’s what the world thinks as it 
sees the creature wrapped up in “cogibundity of cogitation.” As 
a matter of fact, he may be painfully aware of his surroundings. 
Anent the alleged attractions of London streets, Mr. Mark Patti- 
son once said, in the hearing of a relative of mine, “ I don’t notice 
anything ; all my time’s taken up in seeing that I ain’t run over.” 
In Reminiscences of Oxford (1), by a late Fellow of New College, 
one enjoys the spectacle of a don upon dons, It is a fine per- 
formance, during which many of the tribe, from the ’thirties 
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upward, grow as human for us as that condescending “ ain’t” makes 
Mark Pattison, who were otherwise, perhaps, merely the cold 
‘‘expert” who plucked candidates for the I.C.S. in moral philo- 
sophy. Mr. Tuckwell writes with a stylus ; the result isa piece of 
literature. There are times when five words are enough to show 
the writer as distinct from the scribbler. Here are five ; they pre- 
sent Dr. Pusey to us, “a man inhabiting his message.” Him an 
old lady of Berkshire, by a curious irony, had identified “ with one 
of the three frogs which were to come out of the dragon’s mouth.” 
He is sketched for us with no partiality as a “ godly eremite,” who, 
“reading no newspapers,” was “ unacquainted with the commonest 
names and occurrences.” He had a passion for searching people’s 
souls ; “he denounced as reprobate a sullen groom . . . who had 
repelled his attempts at inquisition.” He wore “ buttonless boots, 
necktie limp, unbrushed coat-collar”—dreadful inventory !—but 
he was Regius Professor at the age of twenty-nine. It is strange 
to what extent Pusey’s religious position has been misunderstood. 
Probably many people will be surprised to read that he remarked 
to Mr. Tuckwell, “I would mever put up a cross in any church, 
feeling certain that it would offend some one.” His deflections 
from the Rubric only amounted to staying away from the Gun- 
powder Plot service. Of the ascetic Newman we get an acute 
but unsympathetic picture ; we see the pushful controversialist, 
not the poet. One turns with relief to the genial divine “ Mo” 
Griffith, of Merton. Having to read Luke iii. in church one day, 
he stopped at the pedigree at the end—“ which was the son of 
Heli,” &c.—observing, “ the rest concerns neither you nor me ; so 
here endeth the Second Lesson.” Of Calverley’s brilliant scholar- 
ship a remarkable instance is given on the authority of Wren. 


Wren had often pressed him for a scholarly four de force ; 
caught him one wet morning in his room and seized his 
chance. “ The Excursion” lay on a table. Calverley handed it 
to his friend—* Read me any five and twenty lines.” Wren 
did so. “Again, more slowly.” Then for ten or fifteen 
minutes Calverley sat with his head in his hands. “ Now 
write,” and he dictated the translation in fluent Virgilian 
hexameters, P 


Of Ouseley we learn that “he was probably the greatest ex- 
tempore player who ever lived. . . . His ultimate repute will, I 
fear, be altogether incommensurate with his vast powers.” To 
such a fate there are many precedents. Take, for example, S. C. 
Malan, to whom Mr. Tuckwell devotes two pages. He belongs to 
the ’thirties, and “ published twenty-six translations of English 
theological works in Chinese and Japanese, Arabic and Syriac, 
Armenian, Russian, Ethiopic, Coptic.” But outside the University 
to which he presented 4,000 books, some of them in languages so 
recondite that experts could not be found to catalogue them, how 
many are there who have heard of his achievements? Yet e 
lived to be eighty-two, and it was’ no mere dryasdust who had 
these words pasted into his college cap which he took into the 
pulpit when preaching : “And the Lord opened the mouth of the 
ass.” Mr. Tuckwell—it may be said by way of criticism—has too 
keen an eye for accidental defects of person. Hare lips and com- 
plexions like green cheese are unworthy the remembrance of one 
who can distinguish spirit from spirit and voice from voice. 

It is sincerely to be wished that the language of Christian 
names was as well understood as the language of flowers. So 
much tasteless and ignorant baptising goes on in our midst that I 
cheerfully recommend the study of Gir/s’ Christian Names (2) to 
all who have the task of labelling female infants. In that case we 
should be spared a nonsensical name like Elfrida, which means 
“ elf-threatener,” and the perilous presumption of Jemima, meaning 
“handsome as the day.” Belinda, a synonym for “ beautiful snake,” 
would hardly find favour with a fond mother, although Hamlet did 
designate his body “this mortal coil.” Barbara is inoffensively 
appropriate for all “little strangers” of the gentler sex, since 
Barbara signifies a stranger ; but the appropriateness ceases to exist 
when the stranger has made herself at home and has forgotten the 
“trailing cloud of glory.% Surely modern English mothers should 
exclude from their domestic catalogue such a name as Lavinia, 
which means “a woman of Latium”; a name that states a false- 
hood is foolish indeed, unless the falsehood take the shape of a 
handsome compliment. It is curious how a domestic named 
Muriel would affront a certain type of English mistress, while one 
called Sarah would pass. Yet Muriel simply means “ perfumed,” 
which it is notorious that servants often are. Sarah, on the other 
hand, indicates “a princess of Jehovah,” or at least “my prin- 
cess.” The names in the book which is the subject of these 
reflections are arranged alphabetically. Each name furnishes 
matter for a brief discourse in which its historical and literary 
associations are touched upon. I have noted some errors. 

There are several Irelands in fiction. Rollicking Ireland, 
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neck-deep in potheen and bountifully brogued, has still power to 
convulse the Sassenach and even the disthressful Celt. The 
“ Original Nights” of the Irish Literary Society testify thereunto 
though its members hold commune with Manannan and Deirdre, 
Sentimental Ireland, clad in the rainbow and rippling with the 
laughter of pretty dairymaids, still satisfies a crowd of sensitive 
people who a month hence will be sending their friends the 
sweetest of English Christmas cards “printed in Bavaria.” 
Katharine Tynan—to call Mrs, Hinkson by her pen-name and 
patronymic — has a delicate talent for drawing the idyllic 
Ireland of the sentimentalists, and because she is an_ Irish. 
woman one would almost believe in her rose-colour if the facts 
were not so antagonistic to it. A Daughter of the Fields (3) is an 
Irish girl whose mother caused her to be educated at a French 
convent as a lady, while she herself stamped about her farm in 
attire of masculine severity. When Meg emerges from the convent 
she disappoints her mother, and warms the reader’s heart, by 
identifying herself with the soil, and refusing to be too fine a lady 
to sell cattle at the fair. Early in the story her life is saved bya 
handsome captain, and I, being aware of the resourcefulness of 
Katharine Tynan’s school, was undejected by finding the rescuer 
engaged to another young lady. There is, indeed, scarcely a touch 
of living sadness in the story. There is a poetical bit where 
Meg’s lover compares her with Joan of Arc listening to the voices, 
“ Qh, I hear voices almost as good as hers,” she replies ; “ little 
calves lowing, the corn pushing, pushing through the clay under. 
ground.” Of local colour there is little that is characteristic; 
but here is an Irish recipe sufficiently startling to be quoted. “I 
had the neuralgy once, and they tould me to keep a live frog in my 
mouth for as long as I could count sixty.” 

One of the facts most forcibly borne in on the critical mind by 
the consideration of popular fiction is the indifference of the public 
to technique. Here, for instance, is Mr. Tom Gallon. With a 
tear in one eye and a twinkle in the other, he has in a surprisingly 
short time secured the public attention and applause. But if one 
is to judge by A Rogue in Love (4), he has simply no regard for 
probability. Is Pimlico Bagdad? we ask as we read his pages 
Then we have dialogue like this. “Something seems to sweep 
over me, like the touch of Death’s wings,” says the convict who 
has seen better days. ‘“’Ere—cheese it, guv’nor,” replies the 
convict who hasn’t. The arch-villain lives in St. James’ Street, 
and “mutters” what time he is not “kissing his finger-tips 
elegantly” to the poor little frightened bird of a heroine against 
whom he has monstrous designs. There is humour of this sort: 
“<T ave ’ad a lodging,’ responded Mr. Badgery [late of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs], ‘ w’ere I was well looked after. But the situation 
wasn’t ’ealthy—an’ they wouldn’t let me ’ave no latch-key.’” The 
trick of the novel is pathos—pathos in slabs ; the critic feels at 
last that common decency requires him to have at least one knuckle 
athwart hiseye. It is courteous to say that Mr. Gallon derives 
from Dickens; but it were, perhaps, nearer the truth to 
say that he derives from the boards, When Mr. Badgery steals 
a sovereign in order to play the benefactor to the person to whom 
the sovereign belongs, one perceives the bones of a really good 
farce. When the heroine kisses the convict, and he sees “a light 
abaht ’er w’ere she stands—a light that ain’t rahnd no one else,” 
one wonders if Mr. Badgery is perchance the brother of the 
Cockney poet of the Dai/y Chronicle, but recognises how the 
“ business” would awaken the enthusiasm of “ the gods.” 

W. Hz 


Illustrated. 


(1) “Reminiscences of Oxford.” 
London : Cassell. 9s. net. 

(2) “‘ Girls’ Christian Names.” 
net. 

(3) “ A Daughter of the Fields.” By Katharine Tynan. London : Smith, Elder. 6s 

(4) ‘‘ A Rogue in Love.” By Tom Gallon. London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


Py the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. 


By Helena Swan. 


London : Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS 


THE PURITAN ECSTASY 


“Puritan and Anglican: Studies in Literature.” By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D., &c. London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN is himself, if one may say so, a ripe survival 
of some of the seventeenth-century tendencies which he discusses 
in his new book. He is all but a great critic; he is one of our 
few genuine men of letters. He is a don, moreover, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which means certain added associations, prefer- 
ences, and prejudices of a kind to make a man of some temper 
interesting. That is to say, for the purposes of the volume before 
us he is an Anglican with a difference—an Irish Anglican who is 
driven by the Irish Roman at his elbow to be half a Puritan. It 
is the same in his politics as in his letters. He was one of the 
few really irreconcilable opponents of Mr. Horace Plunkett at the 


[Continued on page 608. 
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“CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS, 


SOSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSO SOOO SO SOSOSOOOOD 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION having been 
sold out before publication, a SECOND IM- 
PRESSION is in the press, and uill be ready 
immediately. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE G.L.V. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the 
C.I V. (Hon. Artillery Company) Battery in South Africa. 


By “ Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, Clerk in the House of Commons. 





DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of Household 


Impressions. By E. V. Lucas. Small fep. 8vo. 5s. [On December 10. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Reprinted 


from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of ‘ Pages from ‘a Private 
Diary.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH IMPRESSION of 


THE GREAT BOER WAR 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, is Now Ready 
A SEVENTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) is in the press. 
With Maps. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sketch.—“ A volume whose importance will grow with years, and which it is not too 
much to say will probably be for long the standard work of our last war.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Immediately, New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the 23rd Edition), 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANGLO-IRISH VERSE. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev, STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. ROLLESTON. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 
Eight Full-page Illustrations. 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO., 15 WATERLOO Pace, S.W. 





THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND, Edited by 
Wittiam Canton. Part I. THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. With 
Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours, and about 150 Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gasette.—“ A very beautiful volume......Stories and pictures together 
make up one of the prettiest children’s books of the season.” 


THE HOLLY TREE & THE SEVEN POOR TRAVEL- 


ERS. By Cuarves Dickens. With Photogravure and Text Illustrations by 
i +. Brock. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Punch.—" Now here is a genuine Christmas book, by our greatest Christmastide 
writer, Charles Dickens, with illustrations by C. E,. Brock.” 


A NEW LIFE OF TENNYSON BY DR. HORTON. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Spectator.—‘ We strongly commend this volume to our readers. It is a valuable 
contribution to the Tennyson literature.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. Told for 


Children, By F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, and F. M. STawett. With 
Illustrations and Coloured Illustrations by Charles Robinson. ss. net. 





Outlook.—“ The substance of the Odyssey in simple and admirably chosen words, 
such as children may understand and enjoy.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





NOW READY. A SUPERB WORK. 


MASTERPIECES OF VAN DYCK, Fifty Full-page 


Photogravures from the most celebrated Paintings of Van Dyck. Large 4to. 
43 135. 6d. net. 

Each of the Photogravures is accompanied _ by two pages of descriptive text by 
Mr. Max Rooses, Conservateur du Musée Plantin-Moretus, The work is bound 
in half parchment, cloth sides, in a new and perfectly original design by a Dutch 
artist. 

“ Magnificent...... Nothing could be more complete or more satisfactory.” 
: Yorkshire Post. 
dllustrated Prospectus sent on application, 


In handsome 4to. vols. cloth extra, about 300 pp., each £2 2s. net. Vol. I. published 
in 1898. Vol. II. in 1899. Vol. III. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by Max Rooses, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
Translated by F. Know.es. With Biographical Notices. The Text of each 
volume contains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Puitip ZILOKEN, 

6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. 
** No more sumptuous work of the kind could be desired...... makes a table book 

of exceptional interest and value.”—Glode. 

“* One rather wonders how on earth it can be produced for a couple of guineas.” 
MA 





Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





LONDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep. 





NELSONS NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS ON “ROYAL” INDIA PAPER. 


Size 6}x4}x4 inch. Long Primer Type. 
Prices : Cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net. Limp leather, with frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 
Leatker boards, gilt edges, with frontispiece, 3s. net. 
*,° Each work complete in One Volume and unabridged. 

The on READY.—1. Pickwick. 2. Nicholas Nickleby. 3. Oliver 
Twist and Sketches by Boz. 4. Old Curiosity Shop. 5. Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 6, Barnaby Rudge. 7. DombeyandSon. 8. David 

New = = Copperfield. 


To be followed by-9. American Notes and a Child's History 
Century - of England. 10. Bleak House. 11. Hard Times, Pictures 


e from Jtaly, and Christmas Books. 12. Little Dorrit. 
Dickens = 


2s. net, 2s. 6d. net, 3s. net, 





THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


(NEW CENTURY LIBRARY.) 
In 25 Pocket Volumes. 
Vol. I.-WAVERLEY, 
READY. 


In green cloth, elegant, with Frontispiece, 2s. net; in imitation calf, gilt top, 
frontispiece and three Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; in blue leather, limp, gilt top, Book- 
marker, Frontispiece, and three Illustrations, 3s. net. 


*,* Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Smita, ELver & Co., whereby the 
complete works of Thackeray will be issued in the NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 

The Whole Set to be completed by November 1900. 
The ve | REA DY.—1. Vanity Fair. 2. Pendennis. 3. The Newcomes. 
4. Henry Esmond, 5. The Paris Sketch Book, &c. 6. The 

Book of Snobs, &c. 

New = = To be followed by—7. Burlesques, The Fitzbootle Papers, &c. 
Cc t o Sane hep Bedford Row, &c. 9. wr ha ro. The 
Adventures of Philip. 11. Catherine, Lovel, &c. 12. Barry 
en ury ™ —~ The Roundabout Papers, ee 13. Miscellaneous 

issays, &c. 14. Contributions to Punch, &c. 

Thackeray; Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d net ; 3s. net. 
The Complete Set will also be supplied in Handsome Case, in a Variety of 
Elegant Bindings. 

A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

In elegant Box Case. Size only 9} by 6} by 43 inches. Price £1 11s. 6d. net. The 
Set consists of 14 Volumes, in cloth elegant, gilt letteriag, gilt top, Frontispiece, Book- 
marker, Cloth Box. . 7 
*.* Complete Sets may also be had in limp leather, paste grain, superior calf, and tree 
calf bindings. In handsome boxes. 
A Marvel or CoMPACTNESS AND BEAUTY. 


Write t» T. Nelson & Sons for a Complete Prospectus and Specimen Pages sent post frer, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 





THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: 


Their Arrangement, Furnishing, and Decoration. 
By JOSEPH CROUCH and EDMUND BUTLER. Fep. 4to. 7s, 6d. net. 


This important work, written by practical architects, treats of the apartments of the 
lern house one by one in such a manner that housebolders of small as well as of large 
fesources will find it of the greatest interest and practical value. It discusses the Hall, 
ning-room. Drawing-room, Billiard-room, Morning-room, Smoke-room, and Bedroon, 
and contains chapters on Furniture and on the application of the Arts and Crafts to the 
coration of the House. For a Christmas present no book of this season can be more 
desirable. It is not a text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in 
modern spirit and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, 


decorated, and furnished. It contains 150 Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece after Diirer's ‘‘St. Jerome in his Study,” and Six Plates after William 
Morris's and E. Burne-Jones’s Tapestries at Stanmore Hall. The binding is decorated 
in three colours and gold. A Four-page Illustrated Prospectus will be sent post free on 
application. 

"iene of the Full-page Plates are reproduced by a special Process, and as they can- 
not be rapidly printed, only a limited number of copies are available for the Christmas 
market. Orders should therefore be given at once. 
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General Election in Dublin. He shut the door there and barred 
it with a blind hand. Or, to steal a figure from his own essay on 
Milton, he flung himself “into the mé/ée with a cry of ‘I do well 
to be angry!’” This shows the contrariety of the half Celt who 
wishes to forget that he is a Celt at all, and, drawn this way and 
that by fine sympathies and well-trained prejudices, is Anglican 
and Puritan in turn. There is more than this in Professor Dowden’s 
case, of course. Did we not say that he was a true critic? That 
implies the intellectual artist, the dealer in the humanities, and 
the thinker. Grant this, and you have to confess that he might 
be able to diagnose for you very remarkably well the Puritan 
ecstasy. We know no other man to-day who could have done it 
as well as he, and it was a thing that needed doing ; and yet, even 
SO, we are not quite satisfied. 

Professor Dowden carries in all these seventeenth-century ex- 
cursions a religious candle in his pocket, with which to try the 
various aspects of the literary spirit; knowing that they are not 
to be got at without a light to call out again their internal gleams 
of religion. His studies of types of inspiration, preachers like 
Jeremy Taylor and Baxter, poets like George Herbert and Henry 
Vaughan, or very positive temperaments like Bunyan and the 
author of “ Hudibras,” gain more perhaps from his point of view 
than do those upon Sir Thomas Browne and Milton. But out of 
them all one gets a new conceit of the leaven working in both 
Puritan and Jacobean ; and, in the end, almost a new formula for 
the spiritual revolt of their time. It may seem that the Puritan, in 
his extremity, divided earth and Heaven. He frowned on the 
gaiety of everyday life, and made away with the dancing and young 
delight of this world, while his poets told of the dance and chorale 
of the stars, and the heavenly art and state and emotion to be 
had (magnificent compensation !) in the life to come. But this is 
only a very superficial glimpse of the complex Puritan. Take a 
man like Baxter. Professor Dowden is especially happy in dealing 
with Baxter, in whose attitude one finds the explanation of so 
much that is born of the period he belonged to. There is a 
passage in Baxter, from an “ Epistle to the Reader” (and we all 
know what such prefaces and epistles are apt to be, from self- 
conscious or egoistic causes), which is a hard pill for the ascetics. 
It was written very near the end of his preaching and writing, and 
it is dated *“‘ London, at the Door of Eternity.” In it he declares 
“ passion not made in vain,” and reason to be “a sleepy half-useless 
thing, till some passion excite it.” Passions rational, passions holy 
—when these are roused in him, he says, ‘I am so far from con- 
demning them, that I think I was half a fool before. Lay by all 
the passionate part of joy and love, and it will be hard to leave 
any pleasant thoughts of Heaven. In short I am an enemy of 
their philosophy, that vilify sense.” 

But Baxters, we shall admit, were few among the Puritans. 
How did the lesser men, men who lived as public opinion seemed 
to require, or who at best cared for conduct, not for ideas, keep 
under their steel caps any sensibility such as could nourish and 
encourage ecstasy in their masters? Puritanism had its passions ; 
the passions that Baxter swore by, and that Milton demanded in 
poetry. Where did it get its bread and wine to keep them in 
human heat? Let Professor Dowden say: “It fed its passions 
with the passions of the Hebrew singers and prophets ; its 
imagination adopted the antique garb, not in the manner of 
mumming or disguising, but as proper for the uses of the day; it 
found in narrative and vision and parable a vehicle, already 
sanctified, for the invisible.” This is not said for the first time ; 
but there is force, if not originality, in the manner of Professor 
Dowden’s use of this and other suggestive cues of the kind. One 
cannot agree with him in some of his estimates ; and in tracing 
the Puritan line from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, he 
does not altogether explain the wearing out of its finer threads. 
It is true enough that the eighteenth century brought science into 
the markets of thought, and ecstasy and imagination themselves 
were weighed in scales before Bunyan had been dead a score of 
years. But the scientific habit had very little to do with the lapse 
of the Puritan ecstasy. dt lapsed simply because it got further 
away from the impulse it had drawn originally from sources that 
were not Puritan at all. While it was still charged with this im- 
pulse, got from the hearty Elizabethan stock, there were heat and 
energy to sustain its ecstasy. When this fervour died away the 
ecstasy died too, and Puritanism grew dull for a term. 


A LORD JUSTICE AT HIS EASE 


“Studies by the Way.” By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 
London: Nesbit. os. 6d. net. 


SINCE his retirement some years ago from the position of Lord 
Justice, Sir Edward Fry’s name has been more, perhaps, before 
the public than it was during his tenure of office. It would almost 
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seem as if Sir Edward retired to commence work. His latest 
production is a collection of scholarly essays, nine of them, bearing 
upon a variety of different subjects. Four have been suggested 
by the author’s associations with Greece, Sicily, and Egypt, that 
upon the “ old Greek farmer” (Hesiod) being particularly fascinat- 
ing. The essay upon the “ Theory of Punishment” is an improved 
reproduction of a recent essay by Sir Edward in the Nineteenth 
Century. There is, moreover, an essay on “Conveyancing,” from 
which we gather that there is only one way now left in which land 
can be transferred in England without writing, viz. by a feoffment 
by an infant under the custom of gavelkind. The volume, in fact, 
is full of curious information. Thus the essay upon “ Sermons” 
reveals some astonishing facts. Sir Edward estimates, taking 
Crockford as a basis, that there are 16,000 parishes and benefices 
in the Established Church of England. If a sermon be preached 
on the average once a week through the year, we get 832,000 
sermons as the annual tale. But there must also be included 
sermons in chapels, workhouses, &c., to say nothing of week-day 
services in Lent and other seasons. If, then, we reckon two 
sermons a week for all benefices, we get an annual output in the 
Established Church of 1,664,000 sermons ; and assuming, as may 
fairly be done, that there is an equal number of Nonconformist 
sermons, we get a grand total of 3,328,000 sermons for England 
and Wales. In respect of volume, therefore, Sir Edward points 
out, sermons stand first in the examples of literary effort. All of 
the essays are well worth reading, and they all bear the impress of 
originality, leisure, and scholarship. 


MODERN SOCCER 


“ Association Football.” By Ernest Needham. London : Skeffing- 
ton. IS. 


THE Association game is beginning to develop a literature of 
its own, for now close upon the writings of such well-known 
amateurs as G. O. Smith, C. B. Fry, and Oakley comes this 
brochure of ninety pages by Needham of the Sheffield United. 
The main feature of the volume is the fact that it is written bya 
professional player, and moreover by one of the finest artists that 
modern soccer has produced. To any one who has ever seen a 
round leather ball Needham requires no introduction. He deals 
with the subject exhaustively, and especially good are the chapters 
upon forwards and forward play and back and half-back play 
respectively. In the way of reminiscences of the great games he 
has played in he could have told far more even than he has done, 
Here is a fine example of what generalship can do : 


I remember in our great Cup tie against Liverpool at 
Bolton, when my team was two goals to the bad, and only about 
eight minutes to play, I took the chance of having only one 
back, one half-back, and thus eight forwards. By this means 
we managed to draw level, and convert what appeared certain 
defeat into a draw. The scheme of play is explained if you 
recollect that goals against us mattered little in the short time 
left, while their forwards were soon offside in their attempts 
to break away. Thus we were pressing close in all the eight 
minutes. If such a method were played against me, I should 
strengthen my defence as much as possible, and play a man- 
to-man game. 


Needham does not believe in the policy of bringing back a forward 
to help the defence when you are Jeading—a point which London 
amateur clubs would do well to note, for such is their practice 
frequently. Obviously the book was written some little time back 
(eg. Burnup and Alexander are referred to on p. 17 as the 
Corinthian left wing ; whereas the latter of these two has been 
abroad for a long time, and Burnup seldom plays). A final chapter 
on the present season more or less remedies this defect, and 
altogether it is a valuable book by a practical expert. 


THE DREAMER'S TRAGEDY 


“The Lady of Dreams.” By Una L. Silberrad. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 
Scene—A decent slum. Zime—The present day. Hero—An 


angelic unkempt doctor and disinterested dealer in men and 
women. /eroine—The Lady of Dreams, who is loved by the 
hero and another, the latter the sympathetic unheroic type often 
preferred by heroines. C/orus—Slum people, lay-sisters, blood 
relations, &c. 

Out of these elements Miss Silberrad has contrived her prose 
tragedy, which a sincere and sensitive pen and a faith in the 
realistic as the true setting for the fantastic have rendered un- 
common, if not something more than that. One is half inclined 

[Continued on page 610. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





SECOND IMPRESSIONS NOW READY. 
OLIVER | LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


CROMWELL.| THOMAS HENRY 
By JOHN MORLEY. HUXLEY. 


By his Son, 
With Portrait. 8vo. 


LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 305, net. 


Tos. net, 





{llustrated Edition, extra crown 8vo. 
14S. net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and gr Illustrations in the Text by Henry Brokman. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, net. 


:*«° A Companion to ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis.”’ 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


Thirtieth Edition. 





Containing Forty-four Illustrations and Plans. Extra crown 8vo. 


Ics. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


With Portraits on Steel. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E V. B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 


ST. JAMES’ S GAZETTE,- 
and keen observer.” 


NEW GIFT- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By the Author of “ ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF 
TUNES, With Coloured Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. Small gto. 6s. 
WORLD.—“ One of the most charming of this year's books for the young.” 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 


by Atice B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PILOT.—“ One of the most pleasant story books in Mrs. Molesworth's long list.” 


THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 


DRAGONS. W * Coloured Illustrations by S. RosaMonp Pragcer. Oblong 
4to. picture boards, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
taining little fairy-story.” 


A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Written 


and Pictured by Mase, Dearmer. Globe 4to. picture boards, 6s. 
WORLD.—“ Mrs. Dearmer’s is an excellent scheme, and she has worked it out 
with much skill and no little humour. Heer illustrations are as clever as her letterpress, 
and her book should be a much prized addition to a nursery library.” 


Two Vols. 8vo. 36s. 








10s. net, 


-** The zeal of an enthusiast and the pen of a cultured 





Illustrated 


—** Altogether charming...... A bright and enter- 








COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
LATEST VOLUME, 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN. 


Author of “ Fo’c's'le Yarns,” ‘‘ The Manx Witch,” &c 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDCE. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 








Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, An Edition limited to 1,000 
Copies for Sale in Great Britain, uniform with ‘‘ Gainsbcrough” by the 
same author. Imperial 4to. gilt top, £5 5s. net. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish original by H. L. BRaxstap. With an 
Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
TEGNER. 2 vols. 10s. net each or 1 vol. 2cs. net. 

Black and White.— This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers of 
art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite grace and fidelity 
that the eye is delighted with each separate page. The pictures are pictures for old 
and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By 


a Nicnotson. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours, 
2 2s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Uncuestionab!ly Mr. Nicholson's masterpiece. 
derful series of drawings.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By 


Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 40 
Illustrations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JosErH 
PENNELL, 1 vol. ros. net. Also a limited edition on Japanese paper. £2 net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things 
to delight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of a cultivated eye 
is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history as almost any regions 


of equal extent.” 
POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. An 
By Pierre Gusman. Trans- 


Artistic Survey of Archzological Achievements. 
Jated by FLorence Simmonps and M. Jourpain. With sco I!lustrations in the 
Text and 12 Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 36s. net. 
Daily News.— This volume is at once for the library and for the drawing-room, for 
the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, and for the less 
serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, Hunter 


and Explorer : the Story of his Life. With certain Correspondence and Extracts 
from the Private Journal of David Livingstons, hitherto unpublished. By his 
Son, W. Epwarp Oswe.t. With an Introduction by Francis Gatton, D.C L., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 

8vo. 25s. net. 
Spectator.— That ‘prince of gentlemen,’ William Cotton Oswell, a splendid 
combination of the Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty of 


perl PARODIES OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
STUDIES IN STYLE. By W. H. Hem. 


tvol, 3s. net. 
Morning Post.— There is not one that fails of its mark, and, besides being true 
criticism, they make excellent and amusing reading.” 


MR. DOOLEY'S NEW BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. Illus- 


trated by Wa. Nicuotson, E. W. Kemate, and F. Oprer. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


Daily E-xpress,—“* What can the poor reviewer do in the face of so many good 
things? Nothing, save recommend his readers to buy the book.” 
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NEW NOVELS AND STORIES, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By 


Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 
The Standard.—" A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than ‘ On 
the Face of the Waters.’ In her knowledge of native India Mrs. Steel shows herself to 
be without a rival.’ 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
The Atheneum.— Contains cleverness of a very varied kind: traits of fine 
imagination, of high spiritual feeling, keen observation of the actual, and a singular 
sense of discrimination in character and dialogue.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURN- 


ING. By GILBERT PARKER. 

The 7imes.—‘ Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug- 
gest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. 
Parker has idealised the noblest of women. 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. By UnaL. 


SILBERRAD. 
British Weekly.—-“‘ Manv will pronounce this the best novel of the year. It is a 
work of genius which gives Miss Silberrad a place amongst our foremost writers.’ 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamiin 


GARLAND. 
The A theneum.—‘‘ Mr. Garland’s work is always fresh and vigorous, and this story 
is full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight in the irresistible 
fascination of wild life in the Far West.’ 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By A. J. Dawson. 
The A thenaum.—‘* Mr. Dawson is a writer of ability, who has seen men and things 
and should go far.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, and 
Other Stories. By Lirovp Ossourne. 


MR, HEINEMANN'S NOTES ON FORTHCOMING BOOKS, post free. 


london: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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at times to think her chosen method—the extreme modern method 
—not always suited to the movement of her peculiar invention and 
elucidation of motive, character, and the rest. But this is a deli- 
cate question, and will only be answered when she has added half 
a dozen novels more to her name. Some readers may think her 
House of Dreams would have gained by not being so deliberately 
labelled as it is and for what it is, and that the Lady of Dreams 
would have been more convincing as simply Agnes Steele. But 
they are not the audience for which Miss Silberrad has devised 
her tragedy and which will prefer her neglect of the direct, her 
lingerings over the allusive. She cares, indeed, more for the 
emotional atmosphere of her scenes than for the deeds—it may be 
tragic, it may be commonplace—which, with a certain diffidence, 
she describes as taking place in them. This is to bring her story 
into the only relationship with actual life that is possible, perhaps, 
to the imaginative story-teller drawn to the world of to-day, and 
nevertheless at heart nearer the dreams than the facts. Miss 
Silberrad’s facts—Watton Street, Marlows Rents, Sal of the slums, 
the suffering men and women, and the deus ex machind Dr. 
Tancreed—are no doubt all well realised, and naturally and 
artistically related to her House of Dreams. But the current 
tragedy of all the real and actual rest of them does not count for 
a moment beside the Dreamer’s Tragedy of Agnes, and the thought 
that its consummation sets the angelic agnostic doctor free to go 
on saving and doctoring in the slums does not console one a 
ha’porth. But this only proves that tragedy is nowadays one of 
sentiments, not passions, and that Miss Silberrad knows it. 


A ROMANCE 


“I'd Crowns Resign.” By J. MacLaren Cobban. 


Long. 6s. 


London : 


Mr. Cobban’s latest book will meet the public taste to this ex- 
tent, that it appeals to the reader by reason rather of incident than 
of steady careful art. It is perhaps to be classed not among 
novels, but among romances pure and simple. The scene is in 
Scotland, but the book is none of the Kailyard variety. A retired 
colonel, his wife and two daughters (the latter singularly similar to 
the Udaller’s two daughters in Scott’s “ Pirate”), form the pivot of 
the story. A Bceotian prince, on holiday, under the care of a 
chaperoning Cancellarius, makes his appearance in the first 
chapter, and the Prince’s fishing expedition, his narrow escape 
from drowning, and his rescue by one of the Colonel’s daughters 
carry matters forward considerably. The subsequent scene at 
McPherson’s cottage is very well done indeed, though Mr. Cobban’s 
story of “cock-a-leekie” and “‘intilt” is a hoary classic up in the 
Grampians. Then we have a kidnapping by Highlanders which, 
though intended to be humorous, is somewhat absurd both in 
conception and execution. The Colonel and Mrs. Herries-Hay 
are both good characters, and both of the daughters are interesting, 
though it is to be remarked that family playfulness soon palls upon 
a novel-reader. The type can be read by the light of a L.C.D.R. 
carriage ; we Can pay its clearness no better compliment. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


WE knew it would come! And here it is—“The Calendar of 
Empire.” It has been compiled by Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., and 
will be published almost immediately by Messrs. Blackwood. 
The entry for January 1 runs thus: 


Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 18or. 


Queen Victoria 
declared Empress of India, 1877. 


“It is by the amplification of titles you can often touch and 
satisfy the imagination of nations.” LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


For January 4 we get : 


The German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger, 
1896. 


“ More is to be learnt from the follies of the wise than Jrom the 
common sense of fools.” L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 
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What could be more admirable? But even in January, jt 
seems, there are off days—days, that is to say, on which nothing 
Imperial appears to have happened. Take January 8 for ex. 
ample. All Mr. Malcolm has to offer for that day is the some. 
what over-quoted 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 


Possibly to some members of Parliament these lines may be 
quite new, and we can fancy, say, Sir H. C.-B. declaiming them 
with flashing eyes and a prefatory “as Mr. Ian Malcolm so finely 
remarks in his ‘ Calendar of Empire.’” 


There are further tidings of the Mew Liberal Review. It will 
positively appear on February 1 next. Thereafter, no doubt, the 
old saying will be made to run, “February fill review.” But, 
seriously, the venture promises. The list of contributors to the 
first number includes Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, Sir Edward Russell, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, Sir Charles 
Dilke (who, by the way, is a great figurer in first numbers), and 
Professor Dowden. The review “ will aim at clearly and faithfully 
reflecting the best Liberal thought of the day,” and will “ endeavour 
to indicate what is the path upon which the Liberal Party must 
travel in order to achieve the best results for itself and for the 
country.” This last isa noble ambition. Also “a warfare, un- 
wearied and unceasing, will be waged against the Unionist Party.” 
Poor Unionist Party ! 


The dedication prefixed to Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler's 
newly-published volume of verses, “ Love’s Argument” (Hodder 
& Stoughton) : 

To A., or B., or C.—whoe’er may find 

Something herein according to his mind— 

I write this book and others of its kind, 
Never ! 


From the Melbourne Booklover we clip the following sweet 
verses : 
Amid the cloudy region dense 
Of nonsense where her talents lie, 
She has her gleanis of common sense,— 
And so have I. 


And when those flitting gleams are gone, 
She never hesitates—not she ; 

But twaddles amiably on,— 
The same with me. 


She loathes the sneering critic crew ; 
It simply sets her soul aflame 

To have her faults exposed to view,— 
I feel the same. 


On Love, Religion, Truth, and Right, 
She preaches holy things and high ; 

She doesn’t understand them, quite,— 
No more do I. 


We scarce can call her writing good ; 
What’s goodness but an empty name ? 
She’s boom’d herself ; and if I could, 
I'd do the same. 


A fig for genius, truth, or style ! 
A nobler fish is hers to fry : 

She merely yearns to make a pile,— 
Ah ! so do I. 


To which we may add the following verse of our own : 


’Tis sad that Melbourne bosoms stir 
For Marie thus; 

But possibly they’re tired of her— 
The same as us. 








MONTE CARLO,” BAVIERA PALACE HOTEL. First Class. 


Manager—Luici STEINSCHNEIDER (of Cairo). 


First Class Hotels. GHEZIREH PALACE. SHEPHEARD’S 
CAIRO, HOTEL. 


General Manager—Cuar.es BAEHLER. 


NICE (Cimiez).—RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, First Class in every 
respect. 
Manager—J. F. WALTHER. 


Zo reserve accommodation, Sleeping Car Company, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CALAIS-MEDITERRANEAN EXPRESS. 


9 a.m. from Charing Cross on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, FRIDAYS, 
and SUNDAYS (Mondays and Fridays only till rath December). ROME 
EXPRESS, Mondays and Fridays. Accommodation must be reserved 


in advance, 


International Sleeping Car Company, 14 Cockspur Street, London. 
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THE POEM OF THE WEAR. 


AD ASTRA. 


By CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


SIXTH EDITION. 














Fcp. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF “AD ASTRA.” 
FROM A LEADING ARTICLE IN THE ‘‘ LIVERPOOL MERCURY”: 


“ Charles Whitworth Wynne has ‘ awakened one morning to find himself famous.’ And not only has he won this rare and coveted 
distinction, but he has achieved it at a bound. The world of literature had not heard of him until the publication of ‘Ad Astra,’ that 
stately poem in which so many beauties of thought and expression are enshrined. . . . ‘Ad Astra,’ which we saluted respectfully after 
an initial reading, has been one of the most conspicuous literary successes of the year. Edition has rapidly followed edition, and the 
demand is still continuing. We rejoice at this . . . for the proof it furnishes that elevated and refining poetry, whatever the subject of 
it, has not yet lost its fascination for the cultured. ‘Ad Astra’ has the charm and the merit that, like many other works of older and 
wider renown, it may be taken down from the shelf, again and again, and studied with undiminished pleasure and edification. Fortunate 
indeed is the author to whom this tribute can be conscientiously paid.” 


LITERATURE. 





“ A fine poem.” 


METHODIST TIMES. 


“There are many passages of exquisite beauty of thought expressed in apt and felicitous phrase. If, as we believe, Mr. Wynne is 
still in the earlier days of his manhood, we may expect more mature work—work which shall warrant him in taking his place among 
those immortals whose work is enshrined in the permanent and wealthy literature of the nation. Nor will he then have occasion to be 
ashamed of this, the venture of his nascent muse.” 

LITERARY WORLD. 


“In speaking of nature Mr. Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later, while emphasising his belief that the world will pass from 
religious cliques to a grand and consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy of his theme.” 


COURT CIRCULAR. 


“ We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite a sensation towards the close of the last or at the commence- 
ment of the present century.” 





SOME STANZAS FROM “AD ASTRA.” 





ON HUMAN SUFFERING 
CXXXVI 
What man is there that hath a sickly child, 
That doth not love it more than all the rest ? 
Thus is our grief for sorrow reconciled, 
And larger love exalts the parent’s breast— 
The little sufferer is of all most blest, 
For love and sympathy are dearer far 
Than all the joys that other children share, 


CXXXVII 


So every sorrow hides a central joy, 
And with all suffering and pain’d under-song 
There is a leavening mixture of alloy 
That more than compensates the seeming wrong, 
For to all such far other joys belong— 
A keener sensibility to bliss, 
A finer insight into all that is. 


CXXXVIII 
So Pain and Sorrow also have their part 
In the great scheme of universal good, 
Without them how refine the human heart, 
Too soon elated unless these withstood ? 
So lightly do we flit from mood to mood, 
We seldom see the sorrow of the thing, 
Until the Angel Pity droops her wing. 
CXXXIX 
And Sorrow is not only to refine, 
For Love leaps up with tenfold sympathy, 
To mitigate the suffering and the sin 
That are a part of the divine decree, 
In that foreshadowing of the life to be— 


Where Pity hath become an Angel grace, 
And Sorrow shows once more a smiling face. 





ON RELIGION 
CXCV 


But live the Christ-like life, and thou shalt know 
‘* Whether the doctrine be of God or not ! ”— 

What simpler answer could our Lord bestow ? 
How doth it lighten our poor human lot ! 
How soon are all our doubts and fears forgot ! 

For God reveals Himself in many ways, 

Till Disbelief a Doubt of Doubt betrays. 


CXCVI 
His laws are built upon Eternal Truth— 
Truth that is evermore inviolate ! 
*Tis but the fashion of misguided youth 
Infinite Wisdom to interrogate, 
Youth irreligious, unregenerate ! 
But with each Spring a deeper feeling flows, 
Lights with the lily, reddens with the rose. 
* * * * 


CCI 


What man is there would be afraid to die 
If Christ should meet him in the way to-morrow, 
And tell him of the shadow drawing nigh ? 
Dost think that he would look on Death with sorrow ? 
Nay, rather, would he not new comfort borrow 
To know that Christ doth live, hath power to save, 
That there is victory even in the grave ? 


CCII 


Aad canst thou doubt that Christ doth surely live, 
That Sun and Moon and Stars hold Him in awe; 
Disorder never yet had power to give 
The cosmic cycle, the Metonic law— 
What other inference can our reason draw ? 
We feel the beat of His o’er-shadowing wings, 
The harmony in all created things. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Three ‘‘ Best Books ”’ 


Verse: Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Herod: a Tragedy. (Lane.) 
Belles-Lettres: Miss Maud Maryon’s How the Garden 
Grew. (Longmans.) 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s The Rulers of the South. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Verse 
Herod: a Tragedy, by Stephen Phillips. 


Did not the great astrologer foretell 
‘* Herod shall famous be o’er all the world, 
But he shall kill the thing which most he loves ” ? 


Dedicated to ‘* Herbert Beerbohm Tree.” (Lane. Fep. 8vo. Pp. 128. 
45. 6d. net.) 
The Professor and Other Poems, by 4rtiiur Christopher Benson. 


Nay, nay! be master of thy fate ; 
Knit close the bonds that shall endure ; 
And if thou canst not yet be great, 
_Be calm, be pure! 


Sometimes reminiscent, but fine and personal verse. (Lane. Fcp. 8vo. 
Pp, 110. 35. 6d. net.) 

The Under Dog and Other Verses, by Rev. C._7. Boden. Of the 
type ‘‘occasional,” done with facility, humour, and now and then a 
deeper note. (Kegan Paul. Fcp. 8vo. Pp. 73. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Love’s Argument, and Other Poems, by Z//en Thorneycroft Fowler. 


Then take the poets of all days and climes — 

Take Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer ; 
They culled the first-fruits of their harvest-times, 

And served them in a mental cup and saucer. 


Miss Fowler’s first-fruits in a mental cup and saucer. Well mcaning. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Fep. 4to. Pp. 139. 6s.) 


History, Biography, Belles-Lettres 


The Rulers of the South—Sicily, Calabria, Malta, by Francis 
Marion Crawford. The story of twenty centuries (B.C. 1200-A.D. 1529), 
through which Greeks, Romans, Goths, Byzantines, Saracens, and 
Normans jostle. To give ‘‘a simple and true account of the successive 
dominations by which Sicily and the south of Italy have sometimes 
prospered and sometimes suffered from the days of the early Greek settlers 
down to the establishment of the House of Aragon ” has been Mr. Craw- 
ford’s aim. A hundred admirable original drawings by Henry Brokman. 
(Macmillan. Extra cr. 8vo. Vol. I., pp. 391. Vol. II., pp. 407. 
2Is. net.) 

The Englishman in China during the Victorian Era, by 
Alexander Michie. A record of the career of Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
many years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. ‘* My life is my 
work,” Sir Rutherford Alcock used to say. Traces the stages by which 
the present relation between China and foreign nations has been reached. 
Two handsome illustrated volumes. (Blackwood. Demy 8vo. Vol. L., 
pp. 442. Vol. II., pp. 510. 38s. net.) 

The Times History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1900, 
Vol. I., edited by Z. S. Amery. This, the first of five volumes, gives a 
full account of our relations with the Boers from 1815 to the ultimatum, 
Very capable and good. Numerous portraits, large general map of South 
Africa. (Sampson Low. Royal 8vo. The five vols., £3 35.) 

A Literary History of America, by Barrett Wendell, Professor of 
English at Harvard College. Comprehensive, suggestive, and broadly 
treated, if without much literary finish. Covers the ground from Win 
throp’s diary (1674-1729) to Sidney Lanier’s poems. The fullest work on 
the subject that has yet appeared. Frontispiece portrait of Whitman. 
(Unwin. Demy 8vo. Pp. 574. 16s.) 

How the Garden Grew, by A/aud AMaryon. About the garden in 
winter, spring, summer, autumn; about Griggs, the gardener, his 
Reverence, the Young Man, and Others. A delightful book of reticent 
yet complete personality. Should be read by all lovers of flowers and 
good reading. (Longmans. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 255. 55. net.) 

The Great North Road, by Charles CG. Harper. The old mail road 
to Scotland topographically described, with its historical and traditional 
lore. Admirably illustrated By the author, and from old-time prints and 
pictures. A charming work. (Chapman & Hall. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. 
London to York. Pp, 301. Vol. II. York to Edinburgh. Pp. 310. 32s.) 
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Theology, Philosophy 


Christian Conference Essays, edited by 4. G. B. Atkinson, M.A,, 
introduction by the Bishop of Hereford, contributions by Professog 
Sabatier, the Dean of Ripon, Canon Barnett, Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., 
Rev. R. F. Horton and others. A volume undertaken ‘in the belief 
that a re-statement of religious truth on liberal lines may assist in pro- 
moting unity amongst Christians.” (Black. Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 406, 
55. net.) 

Clue: a Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture, by Zdwin 4. 
Abbott. ‘*To indicate means for constructing a clue by which scholars 
may . . . find their way through any Greek translation from Hebrew back 
to the Hebrew original.” (Black. Demy 8vo. Pp. 274. 75. 62. net.) 

Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude, by /rederick Storrs Turner, 
B.A, (Lond.), ‘An inquiry with conclusions”—* that the Reality 
exists ; that the Reality is trustworthy, because it actually is the foundation 
of all our knowledge and belief.” Painstaking metaphysics. (Sonnen- 
schein. Demy 8vo. Pp. 484. 75. 6d. net.) 


Fiction 


Montes the Matador, and Other Stories, by Frank Harris, 
Spaniards, Yankees, Russians, appear in five short stories, much diversi- 
fied in characterisation and scene. Mr. Harris’ preference is for the 
strong note ; he is a capable teller of a story rather than a story-teller, 
(Richards. Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 254. 6s.) 

Number One and Number Two, by Frances Mary Peard. ‘* That 
other man—do you love him?’ ‘No,.’... ‘Did you love him when 
you let me think you did?’ ‘No.’ A smile trembled on her lips.” A 
comedy of a wilful young woman excellently told, (Macmillan. Cr, 8vo, 
Pp. 315. 6s.) 

The Three Friends, by 4. G. Butler, 1/.4. ‘In this story,” says 
the author, ‘‘I have sought to give a picture of the Rugby I knew and 
loved, at a time subsequent to that described so inimitably in ‘Tom 
Brown.’” The Rugby of the ‘forties; Matthew Arnold, Clough, and 
others introduced. Tleasantly reminiscent and with a certain atmosphere, 
Dedicated to Mr. Goschen, ‘‘ our leader at school, and since then, in 
troublous times, a true leader of men.” (Frowde. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 127. 35.) 

A Princess of Arcady, by Arthur Henry. A pretty romance of 
childhood and girlhood, and of an old man’s love. (Murray. Cr. 8vo, 
Pp. 301. 6s.) 

The Story Book of the Shah, by Z//a C. Sykes. Tales in prose 
of Kings Jemshed, Zorak, and Feridiin, of Rustem and Sohrab and others, 
from the epic poem ‘* Shah Nameh,” by Firdausi, the ** Oriental Homer.” 
Illustrations and decorations, (Macqueen. Extra cr. 8vo. Pp. 222. 
6s.) 

The Ivory Bride, by Zhomas Pinkerton. The romance of the 
Knight of Ulpha, a soldier of fortune. He wins at last the Princess 
Beatrice, whose ** hair fell in glorious golden masses upon her shoulders,” 
whose ‘‘ complexion was of ivory, but the pallor not of an unhealthy 
kind.” Her “ noble form ” thrills him ‘‘ with its animal magnetism,” &c. 
&c. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 312. 65.) 


Diaries 


Thomas’ Hunting Diary, 1900-1901, edited by Thomas F. Dale. 
Hunting map of England and Wales; list of hounds, masters, kennels; 
illustrations of hunt buttons, &c. (Land and Water Office. 4to. 
Pp. 56. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Baily’s Hunting Directory, 1900-1901, by the Zaitor of ‘* Baily’s 
Magazine of Sforts and Pastimes.” Full list of foxhounds, harriers, and 
staghounds throughout the kingdom, of masters of hounds, hon. secretaries, 
hunt servants, hon. huntsmen, and whippers-in, list of hunting men in 
South Africa, &c. As complete as could be desired. (Vinton. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 411. $5.) 

Agricultural Handbook and Dia ry, 1¢01, edited by C. Adeane and 
Richardson Carr. Full of information for landlord, agent, or farmer- 
Breeders’ map of England and Wales. (Vinton. Royal 8vo. 35.) 


For Boys and Girls 
Songs of Near and Far Away, illustrated and written by Z. 
Richardson, 
Where do the old days go to ? 
Where do they stay ? 
Why do they never come back again, 
Once gone away ? 
Striking pictures. (Cassell. Imp. 8vo. Pp. 82. 6s.) 
Our Bird Friends, by Avchard Kearton, /.Z.S. Full of lore; 2 
hundred photographic illustrations of eggs, birds, nests. (Cassell. Cr. 8vo- 
Pp. 215. 55.) 





‘* LITTLEHAMPTON,” The BEACH HOTEL; facing sea, due 
south, close to Golf Links. Lighted throughout by electricity ; hot-water 
pipes and radiators laid down all over the hotel; suites of apartments; 
large billiard room. Herr Kandt’s Austrian Blue Quartette plays every 
Saturday and Sunday right through the winter. Special inclusive ter™s 
34 guineas per week, or ros. 6d. per day. Special convenience for Auto- 


mobiles. A/écanicien, Electric current and Petrol on premises, 


<r 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 

of AUSTRALASIA. 

Established 1869 
FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE, 
Funds Three Millions Sterling 
Speciality :— 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberally. 

75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 

JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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THE NEW DICKENS. 
“One of the finest editions ever published.” 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 


oF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS 


(VOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION) 
Will be completed in 2 Volumes, square crown 8vo, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, 
TWO VOLUMES BEING ISSUED MONTHLY. 
The first four Volumes now ready. Volumes 5 and 6 ready 
December 15th. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION, Te Wortn says, 
«JUDGING FROM THIS VOLUME (Pickwick), 
SHOULD BE 

ONE OF THE FINEST EDITIONS OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS EVER PUBLISHED. 

BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON EXCELLENT PAPER, 
AND OF MOST COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT 
SIZE, THE FIRST VOLUME IS IN EVERY WAY 
WORTHY ALIKE OF ITS BRILLIANT AUTHOR AND 
OF THE FIRM BY WHICH IT IS ISSUED.” 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL ARE THE ONLY PUBLISHERS 
WHO CAN ISSUE A COMPLETE EDITION OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS, AND 

THE AUTHENTIC EDITION comprises 
THE WHOLE OF DICKENS'S WRITINGS. 
ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ARE GIVEN 
By PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, SEYM :'UR, WALKER, LANDSEER:> 
MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, LUKE 
FILDES, 

AND EXTRA ONES 

By CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY 
FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, JULES GOODMAN, &c. 


THE VOLUMES ARE PRINTED FROM TYPE ESPE- 
CIALLY CAST FOR THE EDITION 

AND CONTAIN A FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN 
COLOUR. 


FULL TWELVE-PACE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
CHAPMAN & HALL (Ltd.), London. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


NOW READY.—THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A PRISONER OF THE KHALIFA.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CuHartes Nevrecp. Illustrated by C. M. 
Sheldon. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

Mr. Charles Neufeld, the author of this volume, will be remembered as the 
unfortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was liberated by the 
Sirdar after the battle of Omdurman, 





THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DINKINBAR” &c. 


THE WHITE STONE: 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. By H. C. MacIiwatrne, Author of 
“ Dinkinbar,” ** Fate the Fiddler,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by G. D. 
Rowlandson, Large crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 6s. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM 
THE FAERIE QUEENE.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS: 


Stories from Sir Tuomas Matory's “ Morte D'Arthur.” By Mary Mac.eop. 
Introduction by Professor J. W. Hates. With Lilustrations from Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Printed on superfine paper. 


CALLED TO FIGHT. 


Sunday Readings for Boys. By Carotine M. Hatierr. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
boards, 2s, 


These Readings are the result of long experience and of long talks with boys. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD ELWYN. 


Late Master of Charterhouse: a Brief Memo'r. By the Rev. R. Patrerson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE 


EV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Eerl's Court. With 
hort Memoir. By his Son, AkTHUR F Davivson. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth boards, 6s. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 





MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST. 


Just published. 
FRANGIPANI’S RING, An Event in the Life of HENRY THODE. 


With Marginal Designs by Hans Tuoma, and 12 Photographic Reproductions. 
Imperial 8vo arts. net. 
Doctor Henry Thode, the Author of this book—strange true Story of Love and Art 
and Venetian History at the beginning of the sixteenth century—is well known through- 
out Europe as a brilliant aesthetic historian and philosopher. 


THE STORY BOOK OF THE SHAH; or, Legends of Old 
Persia. By Exta C. Syxes, Author of ‘‘ Through Persia on a Side-saddle.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Claude Cooper. Large crown 8vo. 63. 


KRUGER’S SECRET SERVICE. By One Who Was in It. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLAND EXPECTS —BUT!! Written by Strong Im- 
perialists. Price 2s. 6d. 
An exposure of the rottenneis of the party system, and of the incompetence and 
deception existing in successive Governments. 
Each subject is dealt with by an expert, and each chapter exposes much that from 
motives of expediency has hitherto been hidden. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
MADAME BOHEMIA. By Francis NEILsON. With IIlustra- 


tions by Charlotte Harding. 
Sheffield Daily Telegravh.—'‘ An eminently readable and attractive story, with a 
strong dramatic interest. As a study of character and temperament the book has many 
recommendations, and should attract a large circle of admirers.” 





First Review. 
THE FOX-WOMAN. By Joun Lutuer Lonc, Author of 
‘“* Madame Butterfly.” Frontispiece on Japanese paper. 

Daily Mail. —“‘ Very much the best of the novels just published......Mr. Long 
— with delicacy and wit, knows his Japan and Japanese, and has a story to tell and 
tells it. 

Gentlewoman,—‘‘ Seldom has contemporary fiction produced anything more artistic 
and charming... A most dainty and distinguished piece of work.’ 


ANTONY DELAVAL, LL.D. By Geratpine Hopcson, Author 
of “ In the Wilderness of this World.” : 
A theneum.—‘ Excellent workmanship distinguishes this volume, and renders it a 
decidedly pleasing story... ..Her latest book is both clever and wholesome.” 
Literature. ‘* Miss Hodgson is a lady who possesses distinct merits as a novelist 
cecces she shows much power of character-drawing, and gives us what is not common in 
fiction, an interesting background in her picture of the scandal-loving society of a 
country village.” 


THE BARON’S SONS. By Mavrus Joka. 

Spectator.—' A brilliant and enthralling romance...... Jékai dazzles one with his 
gorgeous invention, his genius of the unexpected, his vivid presentation of the charac- 
teristics of an impulsive and romantic race.” 

Bookman.—‘ This is certainly one of the best stories of the Hungarian novelist that 
has yet been given us in English.” 


THE THIN RED LINE. By Major Artuur GrirFirHs. 

Publishers’ Circular.—‘‘ Major Arthur Griffiths has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than in ‘The Thin Red Line,’ which, by reason of its intensity, picturesque 
surroundings, and thrilling incidents, will hold the reader enthralled.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


6d. AND OTHER POEMS 
Net. BY 


| T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 











Literature.—" There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 


Literary World.—'‘ The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
is more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 


Outlook.—'' Here is a little book of more than little goodness ; musical, 
inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 





UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 


Educational 


— 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret’s Bay School on cliffs overlcoking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 








~T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 

Headmaster—R.v. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate; reduction for sons of 
clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. racing ar. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 
s“imming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 





pe FICTION, ARTICLE WRITING, VERSE, JOURNALISM. 
Younc Writers should send Stamped Envelope for Prospectus of ‘‘ LITERARY 
TvuITIon PER Post,” as conducted by E. L. T. Harris-Bickrorp, F.S.Sc. (Lond.).— 
Address, Thornley Hcuse, Redruth. (Please mention Zhe Outlook.) 
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The Minor Worries of Life! 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of con- 
fusion when you can have them in a single Box or Drawer, 
under the simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order? 





N.B.—Letters can be. “posted” TIMES.—‘ By the ‘Ceres’ system 
into the empty end of the File, the most complex body of documents 
and afterwards sorted. can be arranged with admirable sim- 

plicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has de- 
vised a plan which will be difficult to 
rival.’ 


The Bishop of Bristol.—‘‘ The 
convenience of the ‘ Ceres’ Writing 
Table is beyond words.” 


Sir F. C. Milner, Bart., M.P.— 
‘Far exceeds anything brought out 
hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., 
F.R.S.—“‘ Should be generally 
adopted by those who value sound 
methods.” 


Sir H. H. Bemrose.—“ Simply 
invaluable.” 

Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., M.P.— 
‘Am transferring all my papers to 
your Files, thereby releasing a whole 
room which was one mass of- pigeon- 
holes.” Subsequently: “‘ The Writ- 
ing Table is all I can desire.” 

Dr. Keynes, Cambridge Univer- 
versity Examinations and Lecture 
Syndicate.—‘‘ Thoroughly satisfied 
with the Cabinet [for 20, 000 papers], 
and find ita great help in arranging 
our letters for easy reference.” 
second Cabinet since supplied. 

Charies Welch, Esq.,_ F.S.A., 
Guildhall Library.—‘' Very pleased 
with the File, and shall be happy to 
recommend.” 


A SINGLE Locked Box (in Maho- 
gany, Walnut, cloth covered, &c.) 
for all current Papers. 





ALSO IN CABINETS ON THE LARGEST SCALE. 





Call and inspect the ‘* Ceres ” System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross). 
Or send for Newly Revised Catalogue, fully Illustrated, post-free. 


—————__.., 
—_—- 








THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 


By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re. 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 


type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at ars. each, 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 


Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Galleries, ‘the Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
&e. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landscer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others. 

Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 

ge with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

pes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 

ublications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 

acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, seemed box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 























MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
| UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Canada offers great advantages to settlers, including free grants of 160 acres of land 
and improved farms at reasonable prices. Fine climate, no rent, light taxes, free schools, 
good markets, rapidly developing industries, and large import and export trade. 


Pamphlets, Maps, and full particulars (supplied post free) may be obtained from the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S.W., or from the Allan, 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Companies, or their local Agents, or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Write for particulars, 








NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. inerensing Insurances. 
Fudl nes ulars on apslicaton to 
HEAD OFFICE =... : NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES : 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
WEESAPESBE BE RTA ee AI PI AS 








BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

(1) Absolute Security.—({2) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
| with other offices.—(s) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
| (4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 
| Applications for Agencies Invited d. —Gentlemen able to influence good business 

will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 








ee 





To BOOKBUVERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES. — The 
Decembe r Catalogue of valuable Second-hand Works and New Remainders, offered at 
wices gre: itly. reds 1ced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application 
V. H, ‘SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 


Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


E ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 














| 
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GEORGE WYNDHAM, M_LP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Ulbat Critics Abroad Say. Views of Critics at Home. 


New York Eventnc Post.—‘*Coming at a time when all Daity Maii,.—“ They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and | and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
with projects for army reorganisation, these official utterances | mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 
have especial value. The future historian will find in them not only | with a certain official optimism.” 
the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
but also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war 
nowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and 
or our army officers, also face to face with reorganisation, readjust- 
ment, and tropical service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some 
valuable matter.” 


WEEKLY Dispatcu.—“ Timely and useful.” 


DusLIN DarILy Express.—‘ Furnish a very clear and connected 
account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 
interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in sucha 

Care Arcus devotes an editorial to this ‘interesting pamphlet” | handy and accessible form is both opportune and useful. The 
as providing material for discussion of the “reforms that have been | Pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 


proved to be needed by the events of the last year.” BRADFORD OBSERVER.— Gives the public as full a view of the 


MANITOBA FREE Press.—‘‘'The book will be of special interest | present system as the mass of men would care to have. The value 
at the present time when army organisation is a live subject. All | of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for intelligent under- 
those interested in military matters should read these officia | standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 








declarations of Mr. Wyndham’s.” conditions which now obtain.” 
CONTENTS, 
I, THE MILITARY MACHINE : I, THE MILITARY MACHINE—con?. II, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—coxt?. III, THE MACHINE TESTED—conz?. 
Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Army Transference of Strength 
we Distribution er 
io ceve Il, IMPERIAL DEFENCE; fobilisation 
Coloured Troops ‘ . P Mobilisation 
eserve Sea Supremacy III], THE MACHINE TESTED: esses 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reinforcements Replacement nes 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 








THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SuprpLiep By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





NOW READY. In Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. With Portrait. 








WoRnDs jj+TO WOMEN : 
ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS. 
Lonpon: BURNETT & ISBISTER, BuckKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 
DERBYSHIRE 
B U x | O N On the Mountain Limestone 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 
HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


By the late Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Biographieally Edited by her Husband, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
Highest Town in England. 
Centre of the picturesque Peak District, Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON DERBYSHIRE. 
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IN PREPARATION. 


THE STAGE IN THE YEAR 1900. 


A SOUYVENIR. 

Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the leading Players and 
Playwrights of the day, and a History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits and other Engravings. 

THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT, 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 tos. 





Price £2 Ios. 


Bound in Vellum, 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Statist-of April 21 says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock 
Exchange in the Year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden 
Hooper. The ordinary edition, the price of which is £2 1os., has been 
limited to 1,000 copies. Illustrations of the exterior and interior of ‘The 
House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old engravings are all in 





evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. Carruthers 
Gould contributing some excellent work, ‘An exhaustive history of the insti. 
tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gives 
portraits of the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most of the 
men of recognised position in ‘‘ The House,” and of many popular sports. 
men, and very old, and therefore deeply respected, members.” 





NOW READY. Price 4s. 9d. post free. 








THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


FOR 1900-1901 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stock 


Exchanges, Partnerships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. 
found the only reliable Directory of Stock and Share Brokers in the Market. 





Great care has been taken to bring it up to date, and it will be 





Che Church Quarterly Review. 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year. 


Price 6s. ; or by Annual Subscription, received by the Publishers, £1. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


I.—Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. 
II.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and a Spiritual Guide. 
III. —Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
IV.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. 
V.—Memorials of Dr. Johnson. 
VI.—Church Dedications. 


VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. 
VIII.—Mr. Leighton Pullan on the Book of Common Prayer. 
IX.—The Eve of the Reformation. 
X.—Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
XI.—Jacopone da Todi. 


XII.—The Archbishops on Reservation. [Short Notices. 


A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875-1898 can be had om receipt of stamped envelope. 





MEDICAL 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price ros. 6d. 


post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra, 
THE MEDICAL REGISTER. 
THE DENTISTS’. REGISTER. 


Price 6s. 9d. post free. 


Price 3s. 9d. post free. 











- ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 


WORKS. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s. 94. 


post free. 


THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ 


post free. 





REGISTER. Price 1s. 2d. 


THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post free. 
And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. 





1900. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and Ireland, 


in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 


Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 
In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 





Fourth Edition. Price Is. ; post free Is. 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. 


BY 
SOME MINOR POETS. 


«* Now tuat the winter is upon us, when amusements must be found around 
the fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game 
is always a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little 
book called ‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming 
months." —London Letter, Nov. 24, 1899. ~ 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 5 New-Street Square. 








Price Is. ; post free Is. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


BY 


SOME MINOR POETS. 


‘ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this 
admirable collection.''"— World. 

“The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and ‘More Anagrams’ have 
already gained a good deal of attention."-—Aorning Post. 





— 
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Printed for the OvrLoox Pusuisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square ; and Published at 1og Fleet Street, London, k.C, 
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